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IV PREFACE. 



all the Esquimaux agree in placing it at 
three days' journey. 

Should this be the case, of which I be- 
lieve no doubt is entertained, the water in 
question may be inferred to join that sea, 
which opens out from the western mouth 
of the Strait of the Fury and Hecla, and 
the form of the Peninsula may be toler- 
ably imagined from the charts drawn by 
the nativcst*: ;••/. : •. : •••::.•• 
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A bight mav ^febeRjrfT ^xist as far to the 
southward a^'ilLjldcooI^r which is the oppo- 
site shore from Repulse Bay ; and it cer- 
tainly would be an object of great interest 
to trace the connexion of its shores, with 
Point Turnagain, at which Captain Frank- 
lin's operations terminated. 

For this purpose Earl Bathurst did me 
the honour of employing me, and 
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Lords Commissioiiers of the Admiralty, 
furnished His ^fajesty's Ship Griper, for 
the purpose of carrying me to Repulse 
Bay. 

It was intended that I should winter 
there, and in the spring of 1825, I was to 
proceed with a small party across Melyille 
Peninsula, and ^ideayour to trace the 
shores of the Polar sea, as iar as the aboye* 
mentioned point. For the better accom- 
plishment of this sendee, an adequate sup- 
ply of warm clothing, instruments, sledges, 
&C., were proyided, and two boats, to be 
coyered with water-proof canyas, were 
carried out in fi:ame. 

The crew of His Majesty's Ship Griper 
were as follows : 

Captain . . , . 1 

Lieutenants ... 2 " 

Carried forward . 3 
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Puraer . . . . 


S 


Assistant Surveyor 
AGdahipouBi 
Assistant Surgeon 
Gunner 




Petty Officers 
CoqKxnl of Marines 
Able Seamen 


25 


Total 


41 



The Griper was a gun brig of one hun- 
dred and eighty tons, whidi had been cxm- 
siderably strengthened and raised upon, to 
aocompany Captain Parry onhis first voyage, 
under the command of Lieutenant now 
Captain Liddon. Every comfort, in food 
and other necessaries, was most liberally 
provided for us, and Sylvester's stove was 
fitted in the hold, in the same manner as 
in Captain Parry's vessels. 



I have given a reduced chart of our 
route, in order to point out the errors of 
former ones; and I am happy f^^* 
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hating an opportunity of thanking Mr. £. 
K. Kendall, assistant-surveyor, for the very 
abki way in which he has assisted me with 
his observations, and in the plan of our 
route. Mr. Edward Finden, by whom the 
plates are engraved, has obligin^y pre- 
sented me with some etched outlines, co- 
pied from sketches which I made of a few 
of our acquaintance on the last voyage, and I 
have here taken the liberty of introducing 
them, as they give some idea of the cast 
of the Esquimaux countenance. 

To Professor Barlow I beg to return my 
thanks for the interesting paper in the ap- 
pendix, on the observations which Mr. 
Kendall and myself were enabled to make 
on the magnetic errors of our compasses ; 
and I am no less indebted to Dr. Hooker 
of Glasgow, for his valuable communica- 
tion on the few plants which I procured in 
three short visits to the shore. 
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I purposed adding to the i^pendix, a 
copy of our meteorological journal, but it 
has been registered on so extensive a scale 
that it would be too mudi to insert in this 
small volume. For the farther information 
of my readers, I have inserted copies of my 
instructions from the Admiralty and Eart 
Bathurst. 
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X OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS. 

an aoQount of your proceedings to the day of her parting 
company fix>m you. 

You are afterwards to take such route as you may 
deem best for reaching Repulse Bay, or Wager River ; 
and you are to place the Griper in security, in dther of 
the said places, which you may find from circumstances 
best calculated for the purpose, with reference to the 
duties you have to perform under the instructions you 
will receive from Earl Bathurst, one of His Majesty^s 
principal Secretaries of State. 

Having so placed the Griper in security, you are to 
proceed yourself, with those destined to accompany you 
in the execution of the said instructions from the Secre- 
tary of State, leaving the Griper, during your absence, 
in charge of Lieutenant Francis Harding. 

HiLving executed the duty you are charged with by 
the Secretary of State, you are to lose no time in return- 
ing to England in the Griper ; reporting your arrival to 
our Secretary for our information. 

You are to leave instructions with Lieutenant Hard- 
ing for bis guidance during your absence in America ; 
and you are to give him directions regarding his even- 
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Xiv OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

to cross the Melville Peninsula, and examine that part 
of the coast of the Polar Sea, where your researches in 
the following spring are to commence, in order that from 
the state of the ice, or other circumstances, you n^ay 
take measures during the winter to be perfectly prepared 
to prosecute your journey, either by land or water, to the 
ultimate ot^ect of your destination. 

Having made your previous observations as above- 
mentioned, and the necessary preparations which they 
Boay have si^gested, you are, in the fc^owidg spring of 
the year, to proceed with such a number of men as yoo 
may deem requisite, and with such boats^ proviinoflS, 
and stores, as you may be able with convenience to 
eairy^ to cross the Peninsula a second tittie, and proceed 
westerly by hmd, or by water, as circumstances may 
admit, until you shall arrive at Point Turn-again, stc^ 
ping as little as possible on your route thither, in order 
that you may have the more time in the farourable sea- 
son, for making observations on your return, when yoii 
will ^ideavour to ascertain, as correctly as your means 
will allow, the latitudes and longitudes of the various 
headlands, inlets^ islands, ^c, which may occur in the 
line of your route. 
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stnidioDS wfaidi have been giveii to Captain Parry for 
hiB guidance on the Expedition to wfaidi he has been ap- 
pointed. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

BATHURST. 



V^\\9i\\ Lyon, K,N^ 
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^ PASSAGE ALONG 

18S4. Griper having been found too deeply laden 
June, to cross the Atlantic, was to accompany us to 
the entrance of Hudson's Strait, whence she 
would af)ietwardfi proceed to Newfoundland. 
On the 16th Commissioner Cunningham ar- 
rived from Chatham, and the ship's company 
received their river pay, with three months* ad- 
vance ; when, having provided themselves with 
such a portion of warm clothing as my former 
experience in the Polar seas caused me to in- 
sist on their purchasing, and having sent their 
wives on shore, at four P.M. we weighed 
in company with the Snap, and made sail for 
the Swin. We now found that being in salt 
water, the ship drew sixteen feet one inch 
abaft, and fifteen feet ten inches forward* 
At night-fall his majesty's ship Brisk passed^ 
and Captain Hope honoured us with three 
cheers, informing me at the same time that 
Captain Parry had passed through the Pent- 
land Frith. We anchored off the buoy of the 
Mouse, and were detained until daylight of 
the I8th, by a strong north-east wind. It 
then moderated from the northward* and we 
weighed. 

On the morning of the 19th the wind 
veered to the southward, and we had a toler- 
ably good run until thirty minutes after seyen> 
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4 NARROW C8CAFE 

ISM. vrBxAf we again made some prDgre8S5 and on 
June, the afternoon of the 28th came in sight of the 
Caithness shore» near Noss Head. As the 
breeze appeared likely to continue, I ordered 
Lieutenant Bullock to proceed with all despatch 
to Stromness, . that the supplies which we re- 
quired might be prepared against our arrival ; 
and the better to accomplish this, Mr. Maako 
accompanied him^ chained with a commission 
to purchase two strong Shetland ponies which 
we purposed taking out on trial. Off Noss 
Head we procured a pilot in the evening, and 
with the wind from the south-eastward crossed 
the mouth of Sinclair's Bay. We had not 
however ran above four miles from the Head, 
when a thick fog set in, and the wind being on 
shore, with the tide running strong to the 
northward, we hauled off to avoid being set 
down on the Pentland Skerries. 

Having made an offing, until by the pilot's 
account of the set of the tide, we could wea- 
ther the Head, we again stood in^ shore ; but a 
heavy swell, through which the ship made no 
way, and a light air, rendered her quite un- 
mimageable ; and the tide having turned, we 
were carried right for the Head ; for at ten 
P.M. we obtained soundings in twenty-five 
fathoms, and saw the shadow of the cliff 
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O ANCHORED AT 

189#. which were built oa the steep edge of the 
J^. diC At one P.M., a change of wind having 
taken place, we weighed, and ran with the 
ebb for the Pentland Firth s bat being nnable 
in a stiff breeze, and with stnddingHsails set, 
to get above fonr knots out of the ship, whidi 
-was twice whirled round in an eddy, from 
which we could not escape, we lost the tide, 
and in consequence did not arrive at Strom- 
ness until one A.M. of the 30th. We found 
that the Snap, having been carried out from 
the Firth to sea in the fog, had only arrived 
on the preceding evening. 

As refroshments were not to be procured 
at Stromness, the Hudson's Bay ships, which 
sailed as late as the 29th of June, having pur- 
chased all that were on hand, I sent Lieute- 
nant Manico to Kirkwall, for the purpose of 
-Mdering a supply of beef, vegetables, #*€. ; 
and also to purchase the ponies. 

In the mean time a boat was hired for 
bringing water to the ship, which I found 
would detain us some time, a drought of three 
months' continuance * having rendered it so 
scarce, that our only place of supply was from 
a very small rill, yielding about two tons a 
•day. The towns-people, in consequeiiee of this 
-great scarcity, had for soii|6 time been undef 
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o ANCHOBED AT 

i<^ snrroimded by the still visible remains of a 
July, mound, about thirty yards in diameter. It 
would appear that the slabs were procored 
from the neighbonriog lake^ as its bottom wvs 
of sand stone^ lyu^g ^pUt ^ !<>% ^'"^ ^''^ 
ments. About a mile and a half beyond this 
place is a gently rising little hill^ on which ase 
five or six laige and perfectly conical tomnli; 
and also a circular space of about one hundred 
and twenty yards diameter^ surrounded by a 
ditch. Within this enclosure were a quantity 
of the same upright slabs of stone as the first 
we saw^ and ranged round its inner limits. 
On one side of the circle many were wanting, 
but on the southern veige several yet stood^ 
and in one part six were together. 

From some Stromness people I learnt that 
there were several other Druidical remains on 
the island, but that one of the most peifect 
circles of upright slabs had been rooted up by 
a sacril^ous farmer, for the purpose of add- 
ing their small scite to his already extensive 
cultivated grounds. 

Returning homewards, we made several in- 
effectual attempts at various little huts to pro- 
cure something to eat, but aU the inmates de- 
clared they had nothing better than meal and 
water to <^er us. . . 
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ISM. they were the only two on the island^ and had 
ivSf. heen sent from a Shetland to an Orkney laird. 
^^ Hecla** was forty inches in height, and 
^^ Griper/' who weighed two hundred and 
forty*two pounds, thirty-eight ; but both ani- 
mals were extremely well formed, and only 
four years old. We also completed on this 
day the purchase of our live stock for sea, and 
the Snap carried out a fat cow and eight 
sheep, as fresh provisions for our crew. 

At three A.M. on the 3d, we weighed with 
the wind fresh from the north-east, and in 
company with the Snqp ran out at Hoy 
Mouth, and discharged our }nlots, by whom 
I addressed a letter to their lordships, in- 
forming them of our proceedings up to this 
date. Being now fairly at sea, I caused the 
Snap to take us in tow, which I had de- 
clined doing as we passed up the east coast of 
j&igland, although our little companion had 
much difficulty in keepfaig under sufficiently 
kiw sail forua, and by noon we had passed the 
Stack Rock. 

With the wind north easterly, we lay our 
course until noon of the 9th, during which 
time the Snap was of the ^eatest assistance, 
the Griper frequently towing at the rate of 
five knots, in cases where she would not hav$ 



THE ATLANTIC. II 

gone three. The wind now came round to the 
north-west, and we nnwillingly cBJst off from Jnlf. 
'die Snap. Lieutenant Bnllock now informed 
me that onr cow refused to eat, and much 
a^dnst my inclination, her death-warrant was 
signed, for I had wished if possible to have 
kept her until we reached the ice, when the 
cold would probably have preserved her flesh 
until Christmas, a period at whidi I knew 
from good experience that a piece of roasted 
beef would be highly acceptable. Onr ponies 
proved much better sailors than the poor cow, 
for having now become accustomed to the 
motion of the ship, they walked about the 
decks as fieuniliarly as large dogs, and even im- 
proved daily in appearance. 

Daring the 10th, 1 1th, and 12th, we made 
but little progress, owing to a heavy rolling 
sea, through which the Griper made no way. 
The wind continued from the north-west, and 
vain, with hazy weather, was prevalent. On 
the evening of the 12th, the wind came round 
from the south-eastward, and the swell went 
down. 

We were now frequently in the habit of 
witnessing a phenomenon which I do not re^ 
member to have so often observed in my for- 
pier passage across this part of the Atlantic, 
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iflM which was, that the doods near the horinm 
Mj. were constandy riaiiig in dearly defined and 
widely-extended arches, being widnn their 
bounds fiu" more Imninons, and of diftieut 
cxdonrs finom any other parts of the hearcns ; 
and as we sometimes saw three or fonr of 
these remaikable bows at die same instant in 
diHe re nl quarters, it is evident that locality has 
no inflnenoe in their formation. 

The 13th was a fine dry day, and we e3»- 
mined oar bags of pemmican, when to my 
great mordfication I (bnnd that the fiit wfaidi 
formed a part of this proyisicm, had melted, 
or decomposed the caootchonc which was 
nsed as a water-proof composition in die hr 
bricadon of the bags ; and in a dammy state 
it had oozed through die canvass, and re ndered 
it pervioos to water. I now issued an entire 
suit of warm dodiing (a giatuity from Go* 
▼eimnent) to each officer and man. 

Eaily on the 14th, the wind having ag^ 
come fiur, the Snap took us in tow, but it 
fireshened to a gale by evenmg, when we 
castofl; 

At day light of the 15di, die wind veered 
round and blew a strong nordi-wester, widi a 
shortrfareaking sea. It moderated by the 
evening. 
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\9M. in the cotu^e of the dny w« had rain and feg, 
July, dtitifig wUch the wind modemted, but at night 
it frertiened $pSA, We lay-td ufld^r closfs 
i^^d inairi'^topsail nnlil midnight of the a3d> 
when th^ wind fell^ and^ as the 23d was light 
and variable, I took advantage of the smooth 
WKtertd receive all our leaden shot, splurs, and 
tmall stores, from the 'Snap. 
. The.calm weather continued unidl noon of 
the 24th, when the wind came roulid freih 
from the southward, and thd Snap again took 
us in tow ; but at three^ having carried aWay 
her main-topmast, she cast off. 

On the morning of the 26th, the wind 
gradudly moderated. to a calm, with a long 
rolling sea. Heavy rain had fallen for about 
eight hours during the early part of the day, 
but in the evening the sky gradually cleared 
up, with that transparent brightness so pecti*- 
Uar to the Polar regions. At sunset it pre- 
sented a most beautiful appearance. In the 
north-west was im arch, whose bases were 
from east to north-west, where its extremity 
joined a second bow^ stretching to the souths 
south--east. Thd;t to the north- west was top- 
ped by clouds of the most vivid orange co- 
lour, shaded with deep purple^ in long wav- 
ing, but curved, bands i and below these 
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16 PASSAGE ACROSS 

I99L the 26th, and the day was so obscure^ that we 
Angatt. kept company with the Snap by guns and 
bells. In the evening we passed a piece of 
drift fir, abont six feet in length, and appa- 
rently nmch decayed. 

The early part of die 27th was moderate^ 
bnt the wind increased to a hazy southerly 
gale by midnight. This continued until noon 
of the 28lh^ when it broke^ and we agpin 
made sail. A number of looms^ 'and a few 
stormy peterels were seen. 

With the assistance of the Snap, we made 
some progress during the 29th^ on which night 
the aurora was faintly yisible. 

The wind on the 30th varied from fine in 
the morning to a north-west gale at nighty but 
it moderated on the forenoon of the 31st ; and 
at night increased from the south. 

The morning of the 1st of August was thick 
and foggy, with rain; at ten A.M. we dis- 
covered through the haze our first piece of 
ice, a small berg of about seventy feet. We 
soon passed this and several others^ but saw 
no floe or brash ice^ although there was every 
reason to suppose that a pack was near, from 
the sudden smoothness and change of tem- 
perature in the water, now at 32°, while 
the air was only at 34®. Repeated observa- 
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1894. lying near them. The night wae light and 
Aiifugt. caim^ and I took advantage of this, to repeive 
some more of our stores -from- the 8nap» by em* 
ploying the watoh on deck^ I oonld indeed have 
removed every thing ; but as the sea was per- 
fectly clear of ice, and the weather had the 
appearance of continuing fine, I determined 
not to finish clearing her nntil we should ar* 
rive off Cape Chidley, as I might have an op- 
portunity of ascertaining its true position be- 
fore she parted. The event, however, proved 
that I had judged too hastily. 

A light breeze on the morning of the 9d, 
enabled us to run along the land, and at noon 
we were surprised to ^ find ourselves only in 
lat 69° 24' 38", the longitude by the mean of 
six chronometers being 62° 40' 9". 

Hence it was evident that during the 
two preceding days and nights we had been 
driven considerably to the southward, and 
had been exposed to the united force of the 
strong currents from Hudson's as well as 
Davis' Straits. This is a strong argument 
against any vessel which is intending for Hud- 
son's Strait, making the land from the south- 
ward ; but as my instructions left this to my 
option, and I was very anxious to establish 
the position of Cape Chidley, I resolved to 
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make for it in preferenee tp Re8oltiti0n Island. 1M4 
At all events my having done so has answered AofVft* 
one good end, by proving that the old esta* 
bUshed custom of making the latter is by fiur 
the best*. 

In the evening we passed a straight place 
of drift fir, about sixteen feet in lengthy and 
apparently quite sound. On this day the 
crow's nest was fitted at the mast head, and 
the spike plank crossed. A boom foresail 
was also b^it, and every preparatimi made for 
navigating amongst ice. We ran N.w.bN. all 
the night, in the course of which a few pieces 
of ice were seen. 

The wind freshened from the southward on 
the morning of the 3d, and heavy rain set in 
for the day. We passed several bergs and a 
quantity of tangle weed, and at thirty minutes 
after nine, A.M., came to a pack of loose de- 
cayed ice. Shortening sail we entered it, the 
Snap, for her better protection, following close 
in our wake. Having passed this, we soon 

• On my homeward passage I was enabled, from seye* 
ral very satisfactory observations, to discover a far greater 
and more important cause for my having made so much 
southing, which was the disproportionate increase of de- 
viation with the ship's head to the westward, to be found 
more fully stated in the Appendix. 

C8 
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18M. arrived at heavier pieces, through which as 
AugfOBt. there was no way of avoiding them, owing to 
the thickness of the weather, we also made 
our way. In the evening we came to some large 
flat ice, and as the weather was very thick, I 
looked out most anxiously for a safe floe, by 
which to himg the ships, but was unsuccessful. 
I had experienced considerable anxiety in 
consequence of the unavoidably dangerous 
situation of the Snap throughout the day, but 
having at length arrived in a ^* hole of water,'* 
we lay to, and I had iixe satis&ction of learn- 
ing from Lieutenant Bullock, that she had re- 
ceived no other injury than the loss of a little 
copper from the bows. I now determined on 
receiving our stores, and a spare bower anchor, 
which we accomplished in a few hours ; but 
to give some idea of the weather in which this 
was performed, it will be sufiicient to say, 
that dui'ing the whole of the time we were at 
work, the ships were so entirely hidden from 
each other by a dense fog, that the boats were 
directed backwards and forwards, amongst 
loose ice, by the sound of bells, which we con- 
tinued ringing. 

When our stores were all on board, we found 
our narrow decks completely crowded by them. 
The gangways, forecastle, and abaft the mizen- 
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mast, were filled with casks^ hawsers^ whale- isM. 
Maes, and stream-cables, while on our straight- Anfos^ 
ened lower deck we were obliged to place 
casks and other stores^ in every part bat Aat 
allotted to the ship's company's mess tables ; 
and even my cabin had a qnanttty of things 
stowed away in it. The launch was filled 
high above her gunwales with various ar- 
ticleS) and our chains and waist were Imnbered 
with spars^ spare plank^ sledges, wheeb, ^e. 
Our draught of water aft was now sixteen 
feet one inch, and forward fifteen feet ten 
inches. . 

This account of our crowded state may lead 
to a supposition . that I carried out a larger 
portion of stores than was absolutely requisite ; 
but I may in a few words explain my reasons 
£n- having endeavoured to carry all the sup- 
plies which the Snap brought across the At* 
lantic for us. 

. Oar stay in die Polar regions must of ne- 
cessity have been above one year and a half, 
even supposing that my journey to Point 
Tumagain had been performed with the 
greatest expedition ; but had I encountered dif- 
ficulties, and experienced those delays on my 
return to the Griper, which are unavoidable 
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1^- in this desolate coimtry, I might not luTe 
^**'^*- reached her until she was again froKn im^ 
and two years and a half wonld then hare 
been her shortest stay ; in which case it was 
indispensably requisite that provisions for 
that time shonld be carried ont^ and these it 
was that now so much incommoded us. On 
the Griper^s former expedition with Captain 
Parry, she was only able to carry one year's 
provisions^ and wds supplied fro<n the Hecla 
at the e^tpiration of that time ; and on her 
recent voyage with Captain Clavering, up a 
wide and open sea^ she only carried an eighteen 
months* supply, as it was not intended she 
shotdd winter in the country. 

The difference in the quantity of stores 
may therefore account, in some degree, for the 
ship's being so hampered ; and I have tres- 
passed thiis fer on the patience of Iny readers 
in consequence of an idea which has been 
adopted by some persons, unacquainted with 
naval afiairs, that I had uselessly lumbered 
my ship; when, in fact, had I succeeded in 
reaching Repulse Bay with less stores than I 
now carried, certain starvation would have 
attended us all, if we were detained, as might 
have happened;^ a second winter. It may also 
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1114. in the direction of a dark water ikj; and, 
AiiviMi. with a fresh breeze from the soodi-wat, and 
iniull drift snour, we ran the Griper into die 
*' pack/' 

AFTaK PARTING FROM THE SNAP. 

AI4TNOVQII the weather continaed thick^ we 
uhtaiut^ a short glimpse of the stm soon after 
lUHiiu which gave onr lat. 61® IS 0", and long, 
by i\r^i\ rtK^koning, 63® 5S 50". 

I'he extreme of land bore dne west aboot 
tt^n miles^ and as I conceived this to have been 
Cape Chidley^ its latitude by the charts must 
be about twenty*seven miles too much to the 
northward. The weather, however, was at this 
time so thick that the base of the land was 
alone seen, yet its termination in three dis- 
tinct bluffs and a rocky point was undoubt- 
edly ascertained. At one P,M. we again saw 
the extreme bluff bearin^^ w.b^s^Js., at about fif- 
teen miles distance. 

As the ice, which lay in loose packs, was 
rather light than otherwise* I kept the ship 
N.w.b.N., in hopes of passing close to the east* 
ward of Button's Islands. The wind mn- 
tinned strong all night from the s 
with a short heavy sea, in whic 
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IM*. making any prepress against it. At dnsk we 
Attfoii suddenly came on a narrow ^^ pack*' of very 
heavy blue ice, amongst which an nneasy 
cross sea was running. We passed through a 
slack part of this with considerable danger to 
the boats^ and a high ^^ wash piece" very 
nearly carried away our bowsprits From 
being so unhandy, it Was midnight before we 
could get to windward of this very dangerous 
pack. 

Early on the morning of the 6th, the sky 
broke, and we again saw the land. By attend^ 
ing to the tides^ standing off on the ebb, and 
in at the flood, we arrived by evening off the 
opening between Resolutioti and the Lower 
Savage Islands, which latter, with the East 
Bluff were distinctly seen and set, and sd 
great was the refraction, that the land about 
Cape Chidley, with the Buttoti Islands, were 
also clearly observable. 

The sea was crowded with loose heavy ice 
all this day, which was decidedly the first fine 
one We had enjoyed sinde leaving England. 
I never remember to have seen the sky so 
beautifully and brilliantly reflected in the 
water, as on this evening ; and lovely as the 
surrounding dazzling view may have been, I • 
could not but yield to a sensation of lonelitiess 
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which I had never experienced cm the last imk 
TOyi^e ; and I felt most fo^cMj the want of At^iMii 
to aecoffipanying ship, if not to help ns, at 
least to break the deathlike stillness of the 
seene^ The agreeable visits from ship to ship^ 
which so pleasingly break in on the monotony 
of a Polar Voyage, were now denied ns, but I 
was atnply compensated for the want of a 
more extensive society, by having the happi* 
ness of knowing that I had officers and men 
with whom I wai^ confident of continuing oh 
the most friendly terms. We had already in 
dtttr passage across the Atlantic arranged otir 
little plans of improvement and amusement^ 
and I looked forward with pleasnre to the ap^ 
phiach of wioteh 

The$ night wa6 mild, clear, and calm» yet 
although the ship had scarcely any way 
through the Water, we found on the morn- 
ing of the 7th that she had not drawn to 
the eastward ; a proof that the impetuosity of 
the tides ceases, or is considerably diminished, 
thus far up the strait. The whole of the 7th 
was equally deligbtfril, but the seft was still 
covered with heavy sailing ice. A quantity of 
sea weed was seen on the water, and during 
the la6t two days We had also observed many 
fUtc^i^ §t drift wodd^ and small distorted pines 
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18M. from six to twelve feet in length, having the 
Augrust. roots still attached to them^ and hut little in- 
jnred by the water. A great quantity of 
looms^ dovekiesj rotges^ mallemnks^ and kitti- 
wakes were seen, as was also one Peregrine 
Falcon, 

The ship having but little way j onr boat^ made 
several trips to the floe ice for water, and we 
were enabled, for the first time since leaving 
Orkney, to allow the people siiflicient to wash 
their clothes, as we were unable to stow more 
than six tons of water for onr passage across the 
Atlantic- In the afternoon, the flood tide having 
made in our favonr, we passed the East Bluff 
with afresh north-east wind, and foimd the ice 
heavier and closer as we advanced. At seven we 
came to a pack of the largest ice wc had yet seen, 
having a number of bergs in it. Passing through 
the narrowest part, about three mileSj Tie came 
to open water. I was led to imagine from the 
way in w^hich this ice trended^ that it must 
have entered the strait through the passage 
between Resolution and the East BtufF, and I 
am the more inclined to this opinioB, from re- 
membering that while we lay for aijveral days 
beset off this place, in the Fnry and Hecla, 
the tide changed irregularly, and appeared to 
have an independent set, as if ftinniog from 
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imk knote through the water; but was saddenly 
Attfust. aroused by her receiving a slight blow, imme- 
diately followed by another heavy and conti- 
nued shocks which heeled her so much that I 
imagined she was turning over* Rnnning on 
deck, I found she must have struck on a rock^ 
or piece of ice attached to the bottom, but 
she had forced her way over it ; and on imme« 
diately sounding, had no bottom with twenty-* 
five fathoms. We were fortunately enabled 
to set the known land, and lay down the po- 
sition of the danger with accuracy. Running 
amongst looseice all the morning, we ultimately 
came to very heavy floe pieces, amongst which 
were numerous bergs. The thickness of the 
weather prevented our seeing a ^^ lead/' but 
in the afternoon we hauled into clear water, 
.which from our reckoning, was in the North 
Bay, and a glimpse of the land in the evening 
confirmed this. 

The deviation of our compasses was here 
very gi*eat and irregular, although less so with 
our head to the northward than otherwise. 
Even Gilbert's excellent azimuth compass re* 
quired constant tapping, although under the 
influence of Professor Barlow's plate, which 
had hitherto corrected it with the greatest ac» 
curacy. 
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I884w Hudson's Bay; for it is well known that 
August, neither oaks nor other trees grow in Hudson's 
Strait, or come as high as Chesterfield Inlet*. 
In the afternoon we had soundings in one 
hundred fathoms. Rain and fog continued 
until the forenoon of the 10th, when a breeze 
which sprung up from the north-west, directly, 
against us^ cleared the sky sufficiently to shew 
the Upper Savage Island, on which we had 
landed last voyage, bearing N.b.w., with the 
North Bluff N.w.b.N., distant ten and fifteen 
miles. Having found a heavier piece of ice 
than that to which we were fast, we warped to 
it, and our people were enabled to wash their 
clothes in its numerous pools, and amuse 
themselves on it for the day. In driving with 
the north-west wind we experienced consider- 
able anxiety by being repeatedly swept past 
bergs, and frequently almost upon them. 
These da)ngerous bodies were extremely nu- 

* Subsequent to writing this part of my journal, I 
have searched in the accounts of various voyages to 
Hudson's Bay, and have reason to believe that the only 
ice which escapes from it, is that lying in its northern or 
broadest part ; and that the winter's formation in the 
bottom of the bay is thawed where it lies. This would 
lead me to suppose that the floe in question must have 
come from some other situation, and affords a subject of 
interesting inquiry as to its original site. 
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}8S4. and that he spoke in a great measure the same 

Auf uat* dialect as our friends at Igloolik ; a fact we 

were before unable to ascertain from our total 

ignorance of the Esquimaux language when 

^ we first saw the natives of the Savage Islands. 

My new acquaintance was called Kee-poong- 
tlAi, and he anxiously asked my name^ a cus- 
tom never omitted by Esquimaux on meeting 
a stranger ; until he remembered it perfectly. 
He was extremely urgent that we should carry 
the ship to the shore, and with very excusable 
anxiety at finding himself alone, expressed im- 
patience for the arrival of others of his tribe^ 
many of whom, he said, were coming offl 

In half an hour our visiters amounted to 
about sixty persons, in eight Kayaks, or men*s^ 
and three Oomiaks, or women^s, boats, which 
latter had stood out to us under one lug-sail 
composed of the transparent intestines of die 
walrus. As the females approadied they 
shouted with all their might, and we were not 
so deficient in gallantry as to be silent on sudi 
an occasion, fior the specimen collectors were 
hqppy to observe that our fair visitors wore 
immense mittens of delicate white hare-skin, 
trimmed in the palms with the jetty feathers 
of the breast of die dovekie. The boats bdng 
all haaled on the ice— Babel was let loose. On 
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tbeie^ as wdl as fish^ whidi, from ihe descrip- 
tioB^ I slKMdd sofipoee to be saibaoii. Kee- 
pocog-ift-li appeared modi amused when I in- 
formed him that I had seen ^^ Iq-hh*** last year, 
and that their coimtry was very far off; but 



* A name by which the Esquimaux distinguish them- 
selves, signifying, « The man," par excellence. 
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but weie establiabed about fifteen miles firo 
them, in a deep bi^ to wfakh ihey pointe 
We procured from them nearly tiie same a 
tidea aa werebrongfatby the others, and I pn 
ehaaed a little parcel of the skina of red fbxe 
legs, which animala are not perhaps known I 
frequent the shores of Hndson^s Strait Tb 
night was yery foggy, and we stood off and o 
between the pack and the land. 

It was evident, from a momentary sight o 
the land at daylight of the 13th, that we hai 
made some westing, bat our progress was pain 
fnllj slow. In working during the day w< 
passed to windward of many closely-packe< 
streams of ice, generally composed of verj 
heavy masses ; but as the water lay in lanes^ 
were not without hopes of soon arriving in a 
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1824; pack^ and the wind veered to north-west^ fresh, 
August, with heavy rain and a dense fog. We worked 
in a hole of water for the remainder of the 
night. The wind continued steady all the 14th, 
and the land was again seen. Hanging at night 
hy a thin floe, we continued at it all the ISth, 
which was a calm, clear day, and young ice 
formed in the holes of water, under the hroad 
glare of the sun. The stiUness of this day 
was highly favourahle for obtaining obser- 
vations for the dip of the needle, but the 
floe to which we were fast was not of sufficient 
extent to admit of our getting so far from the 
ship as to be free from her attraction. J was 
now the more desirous of obtaining these ob- 
servations, on account of the fast increasing 
sluggishness of the compasses ; for that of 
Gilbert's, which had hitherto been fully cor- 
rected for the local attraction of the ship by 
Professor Barlow's plate, now began to shew 
nearly as much deviation, when our head was 
to the eastward, as any of the other compasses. 
On this day, by a bearing of the meridian sun, 
it amounted to 28° w. 

The night was fine, and a light north-east 
breeze enabled us to cast oflF on the morning 
of the 16th, and '^bore" a few miles to the 
westward through ice which was lying in long 
narrow streams. The morning of the 17th 
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being fine^ Charles' Island was seen to the issi. 
westward^ so that, althoogh we had steered by August. 
compass for its northern extreme, an increase 
in the deviation had led us to the south-east of 
it. Standing in for the land until afiternoon, 
the wind fell, and the weather thickened — ^we 
then tacked ofl* again. On the sky clearing at 
thirty minutes past four, we saw several wal- 
rasses lying on a narrow stream of ice, and I 
allowed the officers to take two boats and at« 
tack them. They soon killed two females, 
which we hoisted in, for they were considered as 
equal to a supply of fresh beef by the old hands. 
In consequence of meeting with these animals, 
I was led to imagine that the water would be 
shoal, although we were so far distant from 
the land, and the first cast of the lead gave 
forty-fiye fathoms. A slight rippling about 
a mile north of this gave indication of still 
shoaler water, and our casts in standing to it 
were forty-five, forty-one, liirty-five, and thir- 
ty-three, when it again deepened in exactly the 
same proportion; and standing s.b.w., we came 
gradually into seventy fathoms, after which we 
had no bottom with one hundred and twenty. 
Making the land indistinctly at sunset, we 
stood off and on all night, and passed a few 
narrow streams of ice. 
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i^ The wind was w.n.w. all the 18th^ and 
J^apu^ having passed two heayy streams of ice, the 
day was occupied in working to windward. 
It had been evident for two days past, that 
every stream of ice we had seen, whatever its 
magnitude or extent, trended due north-west 
and south-east ; a strong indication of a perpe- 
tual current in that direction ; and, as a farther 
confirmation of this remark, the shoal of yes- 
terday, as well as the ice which floated above 
it, lay in precisely the same bearing ; and, as 
the bank was of soft sand, it may be in- 
ferred that it had been deposited by the tides. 
The fact of our not having again seen any 
walrasses, and entered into the usual deep 
soundings, shews that the shoal cannot be ex- 
tensive; and it is to be regretted, that the 
Griper s very dull sailing did not admit of my 
devoting a few hours to its full examination ; 
but having obtained sadsfiictory sights, we 
were enabled to lay down its position very ac* 
curately. At thirty minutes after nine P.M., 
we stood off the knd, to which we had ap- 
proadied within two miles, and while in stays 
had no bottom with one hundred and thirty 
fathoms. Although the wind continued foul 
all this night and throughout the 19di, the 
smooth water enabled us to work slowly along 
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MM>> {Mecesof land off them, were seea mdifrtinrdy^ 
AagaaL In the evening a smgalar species of fc^ passed 
oyer bs from the westward, its hei^t not ex* 
ceeding thirty feet ; above which was the 
dear hhie sky. From die mam^top the va- 
poor af^eared like a doll soft wave nJling 
past BS, while from the deck, when dear of 
the ship, it reseDoibled a hig^ dnsky wall. 
During the time it ssrroBnded ns ihe sbb was 
very strongly reflected on the part oppo^te to 
it, and the appearance was as if a second snn 
was glimmering throngh the haze. The ni^it 
was calm and clondy, and the sea fnll of loose 
hnmmocky ice, bnt we no longer saw any bergs, 
which seemed not to have arrived higher than 
Charles' Island ; yet even this was very mnch 
£urther np the strait than we had fonnd them 
on the last voyage, even at an earlier season 
of the year. 

We made bnt small progress to the north- 
west during the 22d, yet lost sight of INggs s 
Islands, and on the morning saw a part of the 
mountains of Sonthampton Island, very distant 
in the west. 

In the first watch some interesting obser- 
tions were obtained, to ascertain the amount of 
the deviation of our compasses; but as I con- 
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IIM. ward. The beach was of shingle lime^stone, 
Aiifiift« ^f which indeed a low line of coast, extending 
ft>r about twenty miles ta the northward, ap- 
peared to be composed. At abont that d]s<» 
tanee north-east, the mountains rose high and 
bold, and were doubtless the end of the range 
on which *^ Cape Comfort*' of Baffin is placed. 
The beach on which we stood, trended abruptly 
round to the west as far as we could see *. 

Between the intervals of obtaining our 
sights, we walked inland, and saw five deen 
although from the scarcity of vegetation, I 
could not have supposed there was sufficient 
for their subsistence. Near the numerous 

♦ Latitude hy two mend, altitudes, 
Longitude by two sets of sights and 

the mean of six chronometers 
IHp of the magnetic needle 
Variation by Gilbert's azimuth com- 
pass 

Time of high water at full and change 
Rise at spring tides, about 
Rise at ordinary tides 

I was surprised at finding the variation to be so smalls 
IM our l^st observation at the ship had given 52°; but on 
looking over Captain Franklin's appendix, I find he re- 
marks that the variation decreased very rapidly as he 
crossed Hudson's Bay, and at York Fort, in long. 92°, it 
became easterly. 
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1824 amoDgst the ice, on which many walniseswme 
Ao^ittt. lying, anrred oa board at thirty mimites part 
ibiir^ whoi I learnt that two others of these 
animals had been killed. We now stood away 
sonth-west for a distant point of high land, 
whidi I imagined to be the Cape Pembroke of 
Sir Thomas Bntton. The situation of the 
point on which we landed^ diffisrs so much iirom 
the position assigned by Baflin to Sea-Horse 
Pcnnt, that I imagine he did not see this low 
part of the coast, bnt the moontainons land to 
the north-east, which answers more nearly to 
his latitude. The point on which we had 
landed was called after Mr. Leyson (assistant 
snigeon) ; and a broad strait of about thirty 
miles, which runs between this and Cape Pem- 
broke, receiTed the name of Evans' Inlet, — 
after Mr. Evans, purser of the Griper. 

The soundings in which the ship had worked 
at five miles from the shore, varied from fifty 
to thirty-five fathoms, muddy bottom. I am 
thus particular in stating our soundings on this 
day, as they are the commencement of con- 
stant labour at the leads, and also as a proof 
of the careless manner in which the old charts 
of the coast of Southampton Island have hi- 
therto been marked ; for it is in them laid 
down as a bold precipitous shore, having fit>m 
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alotip tkte icnr liEnd^ i& "bmn thirty-seven to 
MMMpfive fiitiiat]H&, wbcsi st dark I hauled 
hsitp filtatm fkthotai tti faiB* rnUrn from tlie 
tliffi Kiid antliared for tbr ii%lit. To the 
•otub-went cif Qi, the land terminated in a low 
Iw3hd) nwftjili wttb the vAiten and I did not 
tfliisk it prudent to attrmpt passing it tn the 
cUrk, fti I most have eontinned under tinil 
It miT object by wliich I could steer, 
irbile whales were Aeeii in the cotine 
Iff thii day. 

Wflphiiip at four A.M, on the 27th, with a 
fWT lifthv Hrrrxe from the northwanl; we laci 
<ih«^lll f^mr mile* siinth-west by sooth in low 
Kit! rr^dar noiinding*; when, the wind fkilmg^ 
mt aiH'lH^fv^l wiih the !itreattt in twenty fa-^ 
^IMM^ at l^mr milef frotn the Imdi. SaiHag 
^Umifllk/t ^^w^ w« hmA hfaid hmi Aomtin^, 
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STRANGERS DltCOVERHO. &5 

Wife 'Meil coming off to ua, and aa he a|^[iroMliedi iMi. 

we ohienred, that Instead of a canoe he was Aufuit, 

seated on three inflated seal-skinS| connected 

moat ingefiioQslj by blown intestines, so that 

his yessel was extremely buoyant* He was 

astride upon one skin, while another of « 

larger size was secored on either side of it, so 

that he was placed in a kind of hollow. His 

legs, well fnrniahed with seal-skin boots, were 

inunersed nearly to the knee in water, and he 

rowed with a very blender soot-stained paddle 

of whale'8 bone, which was secured to his 

float by a thong. 

. On approaching, he exhibited some little 

signs of fear ; his teeth chattered, and himself 

and aeal-skins trembled in unison. It waa 

evident from the manner of this poor fellow, 

that he had come off as a kind of herald from 

his tribe, and aa I felt for his alarm, I threw 

him a atring of beada, which be received in 

great trepidation, and placed, with trembling 

fingers, acroaa a large bunch of hair which pro* 

tmded from hia forehead. A few friendly aigna 

which accompanied my gift, gave him a little 

more confidence, and he soon came alongside, 

after having, aa a peace-offering, thrown me a ^ 

couple of dried aalmon and a very rude arrow ^^ 

headed with a roughly-chipped flint: at my 
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jhc jnoqied aofe* aar lioafty and taking 
In dcms in t0ir, ip^e nemwA iar ihe beach ; bat 
nor newr acqmaiitaDcat; whs not a Tery quiet 
pawjpngBr, iar be «toad up repeatedlT to wave 
and «haiit to liioae on «3>ope, iiHWiiug tliem of 
Ids safety, and ikat I had giwcn Idm three 
neeAes. BLe was abofit Iwenly yean of age, 
very anaD and bitywa, widi a BMist agreeable 
cast of ccumtmaiioe. He called himsdf Nee- 
a4uiod4oo, and as we made fin* die beadi I 
fomd, tliat ahhoQ^ he nnderBtood me a little, 
and osed a few woids with which I was ac- 
qnamtsed, yet he -spoke a language difl^ng 
very materially from that of any odier Esqtii- 
manx whom we had seen. He diattered and 
ctiiiclvlid mpidlr and deli^tedly to himscM^^ 
aod al^rajfe with doimca^t eyes. At a long 
shoal point we jtunped on shone to his six 
coQjitrTiTieii, who appeared to hare neither 
word nor gestnre of salutation^ and carb. as I 
approached him, prc^nted rae with two half' 
dried sahnon^ eridentJy intended a» a pra^O^ 
offering; for the donors drew bark oti my ^o 
cepting the fish^ as if they expected mt* 
lent, Oteerring a dirtT-lnnking^ iHiitv 
man's hand, I asikrrl w^ 
poor rreaturcs told mv 
nail" or knives ; which vi 
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58 THE NATIVES OF 

expTOMed neitfaer soipriae, fear, nor cnrioiity 
aboot die guns.. We passed seyeral small 
store-hoiises, of aboat six feet in height by ten 
in diameter, boilt of rough slabs of lime-st<Hie> 
mdely but regularly piled up^ and Neeakoodloo 
opened one to shew me that it contained a 
quantity of split salmon, suspended by the tails 
in such a manner that no small animals could 
reach them. As we walked fomrard, my com-* 
panion who went at a rapid impatient pace, 
talked incessantly to himself with his eyes 
fixed on the ground^ occasionally elevating his 
voice, which had a very agreeable tone, to a 
most merry chant, having a jerk not unlike a 
hiccup at the end of each sentence. He would 
then for a moment appear to recover from 
his fit of tnustng. aud turn to nrgc mc for* 
ward, hilt sorni relapsed agmn iato his merry 
soliloquy. If 1 spoke, he answered with a 
hvdy "'Hut!** but never waitt'tl or endear 
voured to comprehend me, and a^n be^^an 
chuckling ta himself* He seemed quite igno- 
rant of the word Kayak, atthougb he kneit 
what »ii CX>niiak was, and pointed to the nhip ; 
and I oli^ervinl that he railed] d<^ '^ r 
mii^/' which difler* very much ff 
lik name ** Kaiu-me^,'* iirv -^ 
were etiudlly ditfereut^ and hi 
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60 THE NATIVfiS OF 

igM. it towards me, r^ieating at the same moment 
Aaput. ^^ Kooyemia.** The teut floors, with the ex- 
ception of the small space allotted for sleeping 
on^ were entirely strewed with salmon and their 
ofial; and, as I saw no lamp, and bat one mi- 
serably constructed cooking-pot, I sospectthat 
the fish are generally eaten raw. About two 
dozen dogs were lying near the tents, but, widi 
their usual fear of strangers, all ran off on our 
approach. I saw no sledges. 

There were none of those little domestic 
toys in these tents which we had always found 
with our Winter friends, and it was not until 
our yisit was nearly over that I discovered the 
women used very ingeniously-formed bone 
needles, which of course were purchased by 
an abundant supply of steel ones. They had 
also a couple of little iron needles of their own 
manufacture; these were apparently made 
from two small nails, not much reduced in 
thickness, and haying such diminutiye eyes 
that they could never have been of any ser- 
vice. The bone needles were formed from the 
pinions of birds, which are far harder, and 
at the same time more plastic, than any other 
bones. 

On the ground in one of the tents, I saw a 
little bit of deal, about three inches in length. 
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TW luoidb iBcre not m a i ked, and dwir haj 
was twisted into a short chib, whidi hnn 
oTer eadi temple. I purchased two litde bov 
ornaments, which had been used as pendan 
to these kM^ra, and on one of them were aboi 
a doB^n small irregnlaily-diape<^ pieces of leai 
stmng ahemately widi sqnare-cnt pieces of tl 
daw of scnne bird. The womei wore i 
breeches, bnt had little thigh wrappers, an 
Tery high boots, which, with their very raggc 
jackets, resembled those of the natives of tl 
Savage Islands. 

The costume of the men was also somi 
what of the same kiud as of the above peopl 
bnt all had much shorter breeches, and t!ic 
knees were more exposed- As they wi* 
gloves, the reversed akin of the dovrli 
merely dried, without farther prepaimticiUj iid 
the long stiffened neck part pointed fortmrd 
such a munuer s^ to be aln^avs in tlwiru^ 
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64 LEAVE THE NATIVES. 

18S4 departure^ conducted themselves so as to shew 
Angrast us how gratefiil they were for our presents to 
them. 

From their total want of iron^ and from their 
extreme poverty^ I am led to imagine that these 
people had never before seen Europeans ; al- 
though it is not improbable they may have ob- 
served the Hudson's Bay ships pass at a distance 
in the offing, on some occasions^ when they 
may have been driven by bad weather a 
little out of their annual course. The good 
behaviour of these poor savages was therefore 
quite natural to them, and the fearless con- 
fidence which led Neeakoodloo to put him- 
self into our power, is the strongest prodf of 
their ignorance of guile or treachery. 

We obtained the latitude 62° 29' 50" n., and 
longitude, by aftemoon sights, 82° 48' 45" w., 
but were not able to ascertain the rise and 
fall of the tide, owing to the unfavourable na- 
ture of the beach, which ran out for nearly a 
mile into flat shingly shoals, between which 
were lakes at low water, thickly filled with 
tangle and other sea- weed, from whence pro- 
ceeded a most noisome smell. A few muscle- 
shells were picked up amongst this, but none 
of the fish in a live state. 

Having reached the ship at one P.M., we 
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UM. dienortlft-west^aitwoi 

firtfaoms. Hieni^ 

curied a sondi-w^esicriT tide wilk vs far dhovr 
twdre Imnhs, I hare reason to nppont ^hat 
tibe tides meet at Carey s Swan's Neat, and 
diat the flood nms thence to the ( 

At fcmr A3eff^ on tibe SMh, tibe 
in^ ligkt and contiary, widi 
I bnded with two boats to 
abreast of the ship;, on a flat 
lying in long irregnlar ridges to seawaid ; and 
the tide haTing ebbed a litde, tibe smaD lip- 
pKog seamaiked tibe position €if the shoab by 
breakiii^ on them. Near oar 
were tibe remains at a large Esqaimanx 
bBsfament, and had it not been inr the 
in which we fonnd smne stored proTisiai 
shooM hare imagined diatno person had 
there far some years. These hoards 
carefblly dqiosited in small boildings, sneh as 
I have befiwe described, and consisted €if die 
bodies (^ dinned birds, suspended by due 
legs, |Meces <^walnis, carcasses €if seals» b^s 
of Uobber, and cme leathern sai^ fnD €if kni^ 
docks, micased, and with all their feadiers ytt 
on, smelling most oftnsirely. On a h^ pfle 
of stones, near the beach, were placed a 
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18M. which lay scattered aronnd, those of the deer 
Aofosi. were most nnmeroos. At a short distance 
irom the shore, on one of the shingle ridges 
which intersected the swamps, I fonnd a flint 
knife lying near a small pile of stones, nnder 
which was anodier knife, an arrow, a dark 
flint for making cntting-instroments, and two 
little bits of decayed wood» one of which was 
modelled like a canoe. Close to diis was a 
larger monnd, which contained a dead person, 
sewed np in a skin, and apparently long bu- 
ried. The body was so coiled np, a custom 
^rith some of the tribes of Elsqnimanx, that 
it might be taken for a pigmy, being only two 
feet four in length. This may account for the 
otherwise extraordinary account given by Luke 
Fox, of his having found bodies in the islainds 
in the " Welcome" which were only four feet 
long. 

Near the large grave was a third pile of 
stones, covering the body of a child, which 
was coiled up in the same manner. A snow 
bnntin had found its way through the loose 
stones which composed this little tomb, and 
k» now forsaken, neatly built nest, was found 
placed on the neck of the child. As the 
aaow bnntin has. all the domestic virtues of 
our English red-breast, it has always been 
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70 COASTING TBE SOUTH 

i8Mw grasses were flourishing most hixiiriantly. It 
A«f«tt. is remarkable diat no sorrel should have 
been found in our three visits to this shore^ 
and that the ground willows were so small^ 
that their leaves did not rise above the 
mosses, but grew entwined amongst them. I 
picked up about a dozen dead shells of 
musdes. 

At thirty minutes after nine, when I left 
the beach, it was low water. At eleven the 
tide turned in the offing, and flowed from the 
eastward. We now observed in-shore of us a 
long overfall, having deep water within it, 
and running at a mile from the beach to a low 
point five or six miles w.s.w. of us. 

Weighing at one P.M., we lay along the 
shore with the wind from the southward, un- 
til arriving at the above point, to which I gave 
a wide birth, as a heavy surf was breaking 
over a long shoal which ran from it, and the 
wind was freshening from the north-west^ 
whence it soon blew a gale, and brought us 
under close-reefed topsails. A strong weather 
tide rose so short and high a sea, that for three 
hours the ship was unmanageable, and pitcht^d 
bowsprit under every moment. Wa n<»\\ 
found that although with our 
truly dangerous shore, we were 




72 REMARKABLE STATE 

1«S4. of its true position. Its latitude is as correct . 
Auir«>t. as could be expected, and is by a meridian al* 
titude of Mirza/ under the pole, 61° 50f 35. 
The longitude by sights of a Lyra is 84° 2| 15"* 
We stood on all day N.w.b.N., still keeping the 
ship a couple of points free, to prevent her 
driving bodily to leeward, which she did when- 
ever she had not steerage-way. Our sound- 
ings continued regular between forty and fifty 
fathoms ; and no land was seen, so that I was 
in hopes we had at last entered " The Wel- 
come.** Our noon lat. 62° 14' 38", and long. 
84° 29" 54", placed us exactly on Southampton 
Island^ and two degrees eastward of Cape 
Soutiiampton of the charts. 

In the forenoon watch our larboard compass^ 
which with two others had shewn our head 
N.b.w., (which with three points and a half 
westerly variatipn/ agreed with the sun's bear- 
ing in giving a n.w.Jw. course,) suddenly 
pointed e.n.e., and no tapping or motion 
would keep it at any other point for two or 
three minutes, after which it as suddenly re- 
covered its agreement with the others, and 
continued quite correct. We now, from re- 
peated observations, discovered, that when our 
head was nearly north by compass, the devia- 
tion was three points and a-halfwest, but when 



or THE COMPASSES. 73 

between north-west and west, it amounted i«a4. 
to eight points, while with the head to the Aufwi. 
southward, the compasses would generally rest 
wherever they were directed by the finger, 
and sometimes each persisted in maintaining 
a direction of its own. Barlow's plate now be- 
came useless, and its want of effect was decided 
by finding Gilbert's compass, while under its 
immediate influence, the dullest in the ship. 
Ellis, in his account of the expedition of the 
Dobbs and California, 1746, says, '^ I cannot 
help taking notice in this place*' (while off 
Chesterfield inlet,) '^ of an accident that hap- 
pened to us, and which as it was the object of 
our astonishment then, has often been the sub- 
ject of my serious thoughts. In short, amongst 
these islands, and in sailing through the ice, 
the needles of our compasses lost their mag- 
netical qualities, one seeming to act from this 
direction, and another under that, and yet they 
were not for any considerable time constant to 
any. We laboured to remedy this evil by 
touching them with an artificial magnet, but 
to very little purpose, for if they recovered 
their powers by this means they presently lost 
them again." P. 220. London edit. 1748. 

With a light wind, but heavy sea, from the 
south-west, we made a N.w.b.N. course, over 
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i8Mw the place assigned to SoothamptoB Island, 
AHfuftt with r^olar soundings between seyenty and 
fifty fieithonis. At midnight the wind came 
fresh from the westward with rain, and as I 
feared running over a spot where land is laid 
down as having been discovered, I lay to until 
day*break of the 31st. It was now for the 
first time that I observed, in changing the ship's 
head firom north (compass) N.w.b.N. (true) 
and rounding to port, all the compasses 
changed inversely, N.b.E., north-east to E.b.if. : 
at which point the ship's head remained while 
hove to all night, although the wind was un^ 
changed from south-west; thus shewing, as 
her head was in fitct w.n.w., a deviation of 
fifteen points westerly, with this direction in* 
creasing gitidually as she came round firom 
north by compass. 

At four A.M. on the 31st, I kept away to 
starboard, and the compasses remained quite 
steady until we had fallen off about four points, 
aU then flew round at the same moment, and 
^ when by the pole-star her head was N.w.b.N., 
all £^^ain pointed north most correctly as they 
had done before. These extraordinary changes 
in the deviation of the needle could not fail 
to canse me great anxiety during the long and 
dark nights, as I was unable, unless our head 
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76 da\G£sch;s sttuatidn 

uUw shoaled to nineteen** Fearing danger, I 
Se^ turned the hands np, bnt haTing shortly deep- 
ened to twoaty-fieren and twenty-fire, again 
sent them below. At six A J^I. having qniddy 
shoaled to nineteen, running n^n.w. from 
midnight, I shortened sail, bnt came to seven- 
teen at dawn, when we discovered land bear- 
ing v.n.w. and apparently not continmyos to 
the right, bnt a thick fog which hnng over the 
horizon limited onr view. As onr run had 
been abont fifty miles n.n.w., and as I expected 
to find the American shore east of its positi<m 
in the charts, I conceived that this wonld be 
Cape Fnllerton of Middleton, and therefore 
kept it on onr larboard hand, intending to run 
past it at five or six miles, which was its dis- 
tance at this time. We soon, however, came 
to fifteen fathoms, and I kept right away, bnt 
had then only ten ; when being unable to see 
far around us, and observaig from the white^ 
ness of the water that we were on a bank, I 
rounded to at seven A.M., and tried to bring 
up with the starboard anchor, and seventy 
fathoms chain, but the stiff breeze and heavy 

* On our return down the Welcome we discovered a 
small island, within which we must at this time have 
passed. 
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78 DANGEROUS SFTUATION' 

1^ paradoDs for taking to die boats, it was evi- 
^pt- dent to all, that the long-boat was die only <Hie 
which had the slightest chance of living nnder 
the lee of the ship, should she be wredced, 
but erery officer and man drew his lot with 
the greatest coniposnie, ahhon^ two of onr 
boats .would have been swamped the instant 
they were lowered. Yet snch was the noUe 
feeling of those around ine, that it was evident 
that had I ordered the boats in question to be 
manned, their crews would have entered them 
without a murmur. In the aftemoen, on die 
weather cleariDg a little, we discovered a low 
beach all around aat^m of us, on which die 
surf was running to an awful height, and it 
appeared evident that no human powers could 
save us. At three P.M. the tide had iallen to 
twenfy-two feet, (only six moie than we drew,) 
and the. ship; having been lifted by a tremen- 
dous sea, struck with great violence die whole 
length of her kedi. This we naturally con- 
ceived was the forerunner of her total wredc, 
*and we stood in readiness to take die boats, 
and endeavour to hang under her lee. She 
continued to strike with sufficient force to 
have burst any less-fortified vessel, at intervals 
of a few minutes, whenever an unusually 
heavy sea passed us. And, as the water was so 
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80 DANGEROUS SITUATION 

i§94. to enter His presence as men resigned to their 
Sept. fate. We then all sat down in groups, and, 
sheltered from the wash of the sea by what- 
ever we could find, many of us endeavoured 
to obtain a little sleep. Never, perhaps, was 
witnessed a finer scene than on the deck of my 
little ship, when all hope of life had lefV us. 
Noble as the character of the British sailor is 
always allowed to be in cases of danger, yet I 
did not believe it to be possible, that amongst 
forty-one persons not one repining word should 
have been uttered. The officers sat about, 
wherever they could find shelter from the sea, 
and the men lay down conversing with each 
other with the most perfect calmness. Each 
was at peace with his neighbour and all the 
world, and I am firmly persuaded that the 
resignation which was then shewn to the will 
of the Almighty, was the means of obtaining 
his mercy. At about six P.M. the rudder, 
which had already received some very heavy 
blows, rose, and broke up the after-lockers, 
and this was the last severe shock which the 
ship received. We found by the well that she 
made no water, and by dark she struck no 
more. Grod was merciful to us, and the tide, 
almost miraculously, fell no lower. At dark, 
heavy rain fell, but was borne with patience. 
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82 LEAVE THE BAV'OF GOD'S MERCY. 

1124. ]ind all round it was so low that it was scarcely 
Sept. risible from the deck at five miles' distance, 
while the point which I had taken for Cape 
Fnllerton, and which I named after Mr. Ken- 
dall, (assistant surveyor,) was higher than the 
coast of Southampton hitherto seen, although 
still low land. The extreme of the right side 
of the bay was named after Lieutenant Ma- 
nico. Keeping abreast of Cape Kendall, and 
steering west in frohi ten to thirteen fathoms, 
at six or eight miles off, at seven P.M. we 
anchored in thirteen fathoms. The weather 
Vras calm, with a heavy gi'ound-swell setting for 
the shore. The ship being now somewhat to 
Hghts, I railed the hands aft, and we offered 
up our tlianks and praises to God, for the 
mercy h(* Ijad shewn to ns. All hands then 
turned in, and the ship lay quiet for the 
Yiight. 

It will be seen by the reduced cbart, that the 
lahd of the Bay of God's Mercy^ lies imtoe* 
diately in the centre of the Welcome^ ivliicfi 
is in cobseqnence, considerably am! t-ri^* ^fan- 
gerously narrowed by it< Hence it i nf 

Aat althoogh Southampton iRinrii 
down with a continnons otitl 
never been seen, except at < 
treme. This but too tlt-arU 




84 PROGRESS tip 

l8Ms land lay a-head of ns. At fonr, however, a 
Sept. heavy gale from e.n.e. brought us nnder main- 
top-sail and trysails, and we went on the lar- 
board tack, as promising the longest drift. 
The sonndings coutinned during the night at 
from eighty to ninety-five fathoms ; a heavy 
sea sent ns as usual dead to leeward, s.w., and 
our compasses on this tack were useless. 

The gale continued all the 4th, and as our 
allowance of water was reduced to a quart per 
diem, only half a ton remaining in the ship, I de- 
cided on killing our two little ponies, for their 
hay had all been dirown overboard to dear the 
decks on die 1st, and their constant exposure 
to the wash of the sea over the forecastlcj on 
whidi it was requisite in bad weather to sus- 
pend them in slings, was reducing them very 
fast They were accordingly shot, to the infi- 
nite r^ret of all hands, as they were very great 
favourites. In the evening we had shoaled our 
water gradually, from ninety-three at nudnight 
of die 3d, to forty-seven fathoms, and in wear- 
ing ship had ooly forty-five, which led me to 
suppose that we had iieared the extensive shoal 
off Cape KendalK On standing with our head 
N.N.W., but driving west, we deepened gmdy^ 
ally to ninety-five fathoms at midnight The 
gale blew with undiminished violenu *• 




86 REACH AK AlVCHCnUGE 

iMl but the whtAe coast hitfaertD seen, had neidier 
Sept. am inkt, nor a single protected indentatioD. 

The momiiig ef die 6A was beandfiillydeary 
hot the gale coDtmned undiminished, ahfaooglk 
by noon it had slowly yeered found to west. 
After noon it moderated, and the sea fM^ so 
that in die erening we made sail, and ran a 
few miles to the northward. At midnight we 
hove to on the starboard taA^ as the night 
was very dark, and the stars by which we 
steered were obscured* The soundings as we 
lay to were very regular. At twilig^ on the 
7th, I went on deck, intending to keep die 
ship her oonrae, when I found her head K.w.b.N. 
on the starboard tack. Her course beingnorth 
(true,) I would under any other circumstances 
have kept a close luff, but, not trusting to the 
compasses, I wore ship, and she having by 
compass shifted twenty-nine points in going 
round, came to north-compass, at which diere 
was now no magnetic error. The wind, being 
a-beam, must therefore have been west. As we 
stood on, the breeze gradually freshened to a 
gale from k.n.w., but we obtained sights, and 
towards noon the land was seen extending from 
n.N.w. to north. This we knew must be the 
land somewhere near Cape Fnllerton, and as 
but little sea arose, I carried on, even although 
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88 ANCHORED OFF 

im two boats for water, and Lieutenant Manico 
SqpL and Mr. Roidall went in diem, the latter 
gentleman to obtain angles with the theodolite. 
TheJU>od tide was here observed to come de- 
cidedly from the soudi-west, as the ship swung 
to it while die wind oontinoed fresh ; but I 
diink it may, frtmi the trending of diis part of 
die coast, be rather an eddy, dian the true 
dde, inflnoDK^ed in all probability by the outset 
frtmi Ghesterfidd Inl^ whaM^ Ellis tells us, 
the ebb runs tea hours, while die flood is only 
two*- 

The officers on dieir return at midnight with 
a cargo of watv, reported that the whole of 
die coast on whidi they had landed, was of the 
most barren description, of rugged, red, and 
gray granite roda, widi the strata running in 
a north-west directicm. Sevaral small roc^ 
islets w^re scattered along the shor^ and salt, 
as well as fresh-water lakes, extoided to a am- 
siderable distance inland. No traces of natives 
were observable. Five deer were seen, with a 
quantity of ducks in a moulting state. The 
boats were left by the tide half a mile xsp the 

* ne nseftndftaiwms found by tbe leads to be twenty- 
Offeefeet. 

Higb water, loU and diai^e, four o'dodc. 
Velocity of tiie tide, ow mile. 
Direction <rf ebb, w.s^w. Direction of flood, bji.b. 
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BOW beeame thick with rain, and a heavy sea 
S«|pc quickly arose. The soundings increased nntil 
three P JVI., from twenty to thirty-one &thoins. 
A few whales were seen in the afternoon, and 
it is remarkable that this should be die first 
time of meeting with them, and also that we 
should not have semi either a narwhal or a 
bear» although we had passed through so great 
a quantity of ice in Hudson's Strait. Having 
hauled up to north-east at four P.M., a^d 
wlttle runnii^ five knots before a heavy sea, 
Mr. Harding saw a white space on the water, 
httving aU the appeani^re of a sandy shoals 
he instantly kept away, mA running on deck I 
avwit wilhin half acable*s laogth of our quar- 
ter, w4iile at the same moment a cast of th(e 
lead gave no bottom with forty &thoms. An 
iqiqpearance, as of a line of Inreakers, wa9 also 
seen dosea-head, and 9ome of the pe«^le on 
the forecastle dedaied they saw the land be- 
yond them. We wcmtc, and stood oW un the 
starboard tack ; and now having no weather 
shoce to afibrd us either sheker or anchorage, 
we found ourselves obliged to continue voder 
sail all night, in this narrow and extremely.d^- 
gerous channel, to the great anxiety of all 
hands, and aad fisitigue of the men,, who were 
enqpioyed unceasingly with deep sea and hand 
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18M. occasions, their cheerful alacrity and good-ho- 
Sept mour was above all praise. 

The wind had rather decreased at daylight 
on the lOth, and it was found by the bearing 
of a remarkable hummock, that we had lost 
no ground during the night. As the weather 
moderated, we made sail N.w.b.^., but an un- 
easy sea prevented our keeping head way. A 
whale was seen in the forenoon. At three 
P.M. the land of some part of Southampton, 
possibly the mountains on its eastern shore, 
was visible to the north-east, from aloft, while 
at the same time the apparent termination of 
the American coast at Cape Dobbs, was north, 
about thirty miles. 

A dry day enabled us to put the people's 
clothes in order again, yet, such had been our 
ill success in weather, that the rising of a cloud, 
or the slightest increase of wind, led us to fear 
the coming of a gale ; in fact, every breeze for 
eleven days past had freshened to one be- 
fore it went down, and the change of wind 
which succeeded rarely continued for above 
three hours, but it blew a gale also. 

Our barometer had indicated every altera- 
tion in the weather with the greatest precision, 
and never was a weather glass more frequently 
or more anxious)]^ consulted, than was that of 
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ittC asceitaiiied. lliis Simple methodyhowevorySidK 
SepL jected as to great anxiety and mcofiyen]»ice,as 
llie weadier sometimes continued thick for two 
or three days and nights, and it was then impos- 
sible to mn in any direction. Yet, by this con- 
trivance alone ware we obliged to steer fiMT 
above six weeks. 

The forenoon of this day was clondy, and at 
noon we stood into thirty-three fathoms at 
about eight miles firom the shore of Soatb- 
ampton, which is here considerably higher, 
with a gradual ascent, than any other part d 
it we had yet been off. The wind being scant, 
and the ebb in onr £iyonr, we aigam sto€)d out 
for an oflbig, but soon after noon, on tiie wear 
tfaer fidling calm, and findmg we neared the 
shore, I brought op in diirty-^hree fathoms, 
widi the stream at five miles from the beadi. 
The American jshore was at this time visiUe 
from the mast-head at about thirty miles dis- 
tant, and extending firom north-west to w-n.w. 
with a broad apparent c^nmg, {NrobaUy the 
entrance of Ae " Wager River,'' betwem its 
4«xtveme pointa* 

I sent Messrs. Manico and Kendall in two 
boats ibr water, and to make observations, and 
while awaitii^ their retom, we found tiie/oad- 
tide setting to the southward haif a knotan 
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m whale, aad tbe boMs of 
Ijfing tcjltered <mi ihtt hfrh 
itken winfnr hot, and Mr. K^piiHill Aami a 
grave in wliidi a body, appaiendy Amttoned 
by some aniiiial, was lying with the head to 
the north-west. Near the hnt were a qoantity 
of stones ranged in pairs and forming a large 
semi-circle, a short stone siqpporting a long 
one, thns. 



The tide was observed to flow rapidly between 
two and three P.M., qnickly filling all the 
little bays, and the high water-marks on the 
beach indicated a rise of twenty-three feet. 

The night being very fine, I deterinined on 
running slowly at five or six miles* distance 
from the shore, which appeared to trend N.b.w., 
and to he guided by the i-egularity of the 
soundings, which At midnight had increased 
from thirty-three to forty fathoms. We had 
steered wp to this period by the moon and 
|>ole^fitiir, 

A,M* of the 12th, wc gradually began shoal- 
ing to thirty-two, tliirty, twenty-six, and at four 
AM, to twcnt y-two fathoms ; when fancying we 
^i^rr uetir some (mrt of Southampton T-lnnd. 
which we had uot yet seen, I kept a*. . . Mnple 
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€jM the wind. We, kofweTer^ per* 
omr CBdcATOvn to make easting 
and oloae-reefed iiiain«to]Mail> 
at lUity minvtes after one, P.M., with oar 
11.11 .w^ we quickly ihoaled fitun tkirty 
ta tweatr fiisdiaais, and as we oonld not see a 
qnaiter of a mile raond ns, in conseqnenee of 
tke heary snow, I tomeddiehands nptobe hi 
readiness fer weaiincr ; knt the next oast gave 
tm^ and I dieiefiMre Infled the ship to, and let 
go bodi bower anchors, which bronght her np 
widi sev^ity and eighty fathoms. I then let go 
the sheet anchor imder foot. From the time of 
striking low soondings nntil this was done^ the 
sails fnrled^and lower yards and topmMts struck, 
half an honr had not elapsed. In this sad dU 
lemma, I wonld have endeavonred to wear the 
slup,althongh I knew not from the thiclmess of 
the weather, how close we might be to the rocks. 
Bat this manoeuvre Mas unfortunately the most 
dfficiilt for her to perform^ and from her great 
depth in the water^ she haci on many oceaiiioDS 
in strong gales^ been a quarter of an hour to 
getting hefore the wind ; but one alternatiTe 
therefore remained, and vatnable as cmr an* 
ohors were to ns, and hadly an the sTilp rod^ 1 
was obliged to attempt to hrin- ^^ "p. Wc 
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M^ and the ship rode somewhat more easily at her 
Sept anchors. At midnight it was low water, eight 
fathoms and a haJf^ shewing a rise and fall of 
thirty feet. The night was piercingly cold, 
and the sea continned to wash fore and aft the 
decks, while constant snow fell. As the lower 
deck was afloat, onr people and all their ham- 
mocks thoroughly soaked, no rest could be 
obtained. 

Never shall I forget the dreariness of this 
most anxions night. Our ship pitched at such 
a rate, that it was not possible to stand even 
below, while on deck we were unable to move 
without holding by ropes which were stretched 
from side to side. The drift snow flew in 
such sharp heavy flakes, that we could not 
look to windward, and it froze on deck to 
above a foot in depth. The sea made inces- 
sant breaches quite fore and aft the ship, and 
the temporary warmth it gave while it washed 
over us, was most painfully checked by its al- 
most immediately freezing on our clothes. To 
these discomforts were added the horrible un- 
certainty as to whether the cables would hold 
until day-light, and the conviction also that if 
they failed us, we should instantly be dashed 
to pieces ; the wind blowing directly to the 
quarter in which we knew the shore must lie. 
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1 «r take the gramd. Ateightthe 
triwl gaff waA in the slings, but we 
to lamrr it, on acooont of the 
font of the wind, and every rope 
with a thick coating of ice. 
Tlie decks were now 90 deefJy coveied with 
frauen snow and freesii^ sea-water, that it was 
scarD^ possible, while we biy over so mncfa, 
to stand on tfacin ; and all ' hands being wet 
and half frocen, without having had any re- 
freshment fer so many hoars, oor situation was 
rendered misenJbie in the extreme. 

Standing with onr head to the north-east, 
we deepened the water, bat increased the sea 
and wind, which latter was alone of sofficient 
strength to stave tbe larboard waist boat 
against tbe side of tbe ship, and also to damage 
that on the qnartcr by the same means. 

At eleven A.M- a wave filled anct s^ept away 
the starboai^ waist boat, fi om which most pro- 
videntially the lead's man had jnst been called, 
with her davits and the swinging boom. At 
noon a dim meridian altitude was obtained, and 
at two P,M* we observed Southampton Inland 
from >\N.E, to E.b.s.5 very 
tant eighteen or twenty miles 
nothiuff of the coast we had U 
covered by daik clouds and 
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MNUidijigs^ The diermometer was at 34^^ but 
i^ tlie cold was exquisitely painfiil to men who 
had been constantly exposed fm two days and 
ni^ts to the wash of a freexing sea^ withont 
any rest, or a single warm meal, and sonnding» 
with hands nearly raw, CTery half honr with 
^ deep sea lead, and fireqnently with the 
hand leads. 

The morning of ^ 14th was fine bnt 
dondy, and the wind, stiU from north-west, 
had decreased to a fresh Itteen. Temp. 26^. 
Aftar some honr's laboor in breaking the ice 
from the dedkS and rigging, we sncceeded in 
swaying op die lower yards and topmasts, and 
bT ten A3I. set redied courses, and dose 
redKed topsails ; steering sondi-west. It was 
now observed that the head of the fiunemast 
was mnch wrong, and there was eTcry reason 
to fear that me [H^w^p^: v,gs njjurefL A^ me 
ship^s con^pABT had 00 beddinir but what was 
dioiooghly soaked, arid in our ^mall berween* 
decks we could not ^i thi^ time dry il, I or* 
dered all the ^torc blankets in the ik^ to 
be l^it to them, two to f^adi 
own shoold be £t far nsv^ f<fr I 
health would sTiffer, au^i indefid i 
of rhfnmatism had alrend^ . 
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18M. sail 8onth-west« I had kept on this course^ as 
Sept I before said, in order to dear the *' narrows,^ 
in which another gale would, in onr present 
helpless state, have been destruction to us. 

It was now but too evident that we could no 
longer expect to pass up the Welcome, or in- 
deed to approach any coast on which there 
was a probability of our requiring to anchor ; 
more particularly as the shores we had hither-^ 
to seen, had not a single bay or indentation in 
them, much less a place of sufficient security 
to allow of our anchoring in it with a stream^ 
The Wager alone is an exception to this ; but 
the influence of its tides, which, according to 
Middleton, run five, and as is asserted by Ellis, 
eight or nine * knots, is felt for many miles 
above the entrance, and as the Griper's best 
. sailing never exceeded six knots, it is hardly 
probable, even allowing she had the fairest 
wind, to suppose she could hold her own 
against the tide ; and having no anchors, she 
was of course unable to approach the shores for 
the purpose of tiding it up. Douglas* Harbour 
and Deer Sound, are thirty and twenty leagues 
up the inlet, and if the gales in the former 
were strong enough to drive the California 
from her two anchors and put her in great 

* Pp. 249, 2S0. London Edit. 174S. 
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\9iH4 afibrdt toleitibly good Anchorage ; Imt as the 
Sept plaoe in which their ships lay was a roadsted^ 
we had no prospect of hanging on in it until 
the led secured us. There is, however^ an ex- 
cellent harbour in the island, in which the ves^ 
sels of the unfortunate Knight and Barlow 
were wrecked, and all hands perished by fa- 
mine in 171 9-29*, but its entrance is danger- 
ous*^, and according to Ellis, who appears to 
have surveyed it, there is a bar across its 
mouth on which at spring tides there are only 
thirteen feet;}: ; and as the Griper drew sixteeU 
feet, it was of course closed to us. 

With these difficulties befoi-e me, and anxious 
to do what was best for the service ; consider- 
ing that the company*s ships were frequently 
as late as this period in leaving the fecto- 
ries, I decided on endeavouring to reach Hud- 
son's Strait, and proceeding to England, well 
knowing that although our risk in again pass- 
ing Southampton Island would be .very great, 
yet it was no worse than searching for winter 
quarters, and Mansel Island being once passed, 
we should be in comparative safety. In order, 
however, to satisfy myself still farther in this 

♦ Barrow's Voyages to the Polar Regions, p. 27«. 

t Ibid. p. sre. 

t Ellis. Voyage of the Dobbs and California, p. 148. 



RETUminm TO SNGLAIID. Ill 

maftflnre, I addressed a letter to my officers, isti. 
reipiestiiig their respectiTc opinions on oar 
skoation, withoot stating my own : and their 
individnal answers advised, '^ that in conse« 
qnenee of onr loss of anchors, lie., we should 
fetnm to England withont delay.** 

I therefore bore np, after having informed all 
hands of my plans t and thus were all onr present 
hopes of discovery and reputation completely 
overthrown ; onr past difficulties of no avail, 
and onr only consolation, that to the latest 
moment every exertion had been made for 
the performance of the service on which we 
had been sent. Individually, I felt most pain- 
fully the situation in which I was placed, in 
a ship but ill adapted, in her present over-loaded 
state, to navigate in these or any other seas, 
and my only support was in the hope that the 
strictest investigation might be made into the 
conduct of myself and those under my com- 
mand, and that the Lords of the Admiralty 
would again famish me forth, and allow me 
an opportunity of sheniiig, that tlie failure of 
this expedition was ntit to be attributed to any 
wantof xeal on my pan, or of support fmm my 
most valuable officei^i and tneti. 
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1 12 PROGRESS TOWARDS 

Wk After noon^ on Wednesday, September 
S^ 15tfa, 1824^ with a sad heart, I bore np and- 
steered w.b.N., by compass, which 1 believed 
to be abont south, (tme,) for there was no son 
to assist ns, although a *^ blink** over the dis- 
tant snow-covered land astern, afforded a mark 
by which we steered for a few hours. At 
eight P.M., having run twenty-five miles, and 
not daring to trust to the compasses, 1 hove 
to, and our soundings, as we drifted, increased 
gradually to seventy fathoms, on the morning 
of the 16th, when the moon was seen at times, 
and by her we bore up and steered s.s.e. In the 
space of half an hour all three compasses took 
a sudden turn from west to east, and, as they 
continued steady, I was led to suppose they had 
resumed their errors as shewn on the 5th and 
6th*, when we were not far from our present 
situation. By the sun at eight A.M. this was 
most accurately confirmed, but while running 
during the forenoon, the compasses again be- 
came unsteady. A light breeze springing up 
in the afternoon, from s.b.E, (true^) gave our 
head E.b.s. (true,) yet the three compasses 
agreed in shewing a variation of thi*ee poiats 
and a half easterly on this course. 

Our run at noon having given us one hnii- 
♦ Vide Appendix. 
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WdM. remained light, and small snow fell occasionally. 

Sept. The compasses in going about^ gave our head 
N.N.W., (supposed to be south-west, [true,] ) on 
which "ourse we made two miles, when at one 
A.M on the 1 7th, all the cards ran round, and 
would afterwards remain at no fixed point. I 
was therefore obliged to heave to, until we 
should see the moon, which at three A.M. ap- 
peared, her true bearing being then s.E^b.E. ; 
iatnd steering by her s.w.b.s., we now found 
that the wind was west. At four A.M. we 
had eighty-seven fathoms. I cannot but be 
aware that these compass and celestial bearings 
which are so often repeated, must fatigue many 
of my readers, and render the narrative of a 
very dull voyage doubly tedious, but I dwell 
on them particularly as being facts which so 
materially interested us at the moment, and by 
attention to which, a ship in such a situation 
as ours, could alone be navigated in safety. 

Having ran from three to seven A.M., about 
eleven miles s.E.b.s, the water was observed to 
have changed to a very light colour, and our 
soundings had decreased to forty-three fa- 
thoms. From the mast-head I saw low land, 
distant and indistinctly to the eastward^ and 
bearing from E.b.N. to E.b.s., and therefore 
hauled off to the southward by the sun's bear- 
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le piincipfe a» tbe ^ane of a weadier-coc^ 





i 
Towank noiMU fi^bt aww besan fiiffing, and 
commoe^ fiir tince or fimr bomrs^ yet we ob- 
tained ^ menfan ahrmJe and s^tSy and die 
weadierwas calmnntddiiee F JL<. wben a ^bt 
bcn«ae spian^^ from >.:!«.x.. but aomi veered 
to>k>i.w. Tbe aonndings atnooo were eigfaty, 
but diey ^rdhnJIy decreased audi nine P.M. 
to hMTty fiofaomsv ahfaon^ we bad steered 
^otttb-we^t dbuot eleren miles ; at tbnrtf nuh 
nute^ :^Acr mmt we baid fiaif cigU t *^%Trmt 
We bad bitht'tiw kept ^mib-wei*. ttt ^rder to 
i}e<^^ieii the ^uodiii^ <i3^ fium dUf recrait di^ 
covt^ ot^ * Tt^m^ IsbmfT and tbe jdK»Ioe% 
of die wmer while seven nr 
kjnawn lauil* tbi^re wa» 
mi^t nK«f widi odier 
now kept s,^w. xmxS 
fi>om dK^ lurth* 
not vet itba%« ■ 
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18S4. noon positJOB again gave a remarkaMe proof 
Sept of the strength of die easterly set, as the lati- 
tndes by observati<m and dead reckoning were 
the same^ hnt the observed longitnde was 
twenty-eight miles to the eastward of that by 
account, thence shewing a constant set of above 
cme knot an honr. 

In the afternoon^ the magnetic emnrof the 
compasses was fonnd to have decreased very 
considerably*. Small snow fell occasicmaDy 
thronghont the day^ and one very fresh sqoali 
obliged ns suddenly to shorten sail ; bat die 
weather quickly moderating^ it was set again. 
Although the clouds, during the past week, 
had began to assume Aeir hard wintry forms 
and colours^ the temperature continued compa- 
ratively moderate. Very little weed was seen 
on this day^ a happy proof of our being dear 
of the banks which had so long perplexed and 
alarmed us; and the sea had re-assumed its 
darker hue, to which we had so long been un- 
accustomed. 

Running till ten P.M.^ we lay to for the night, 
as I had reason to suppose we were to the 
southward of Cape Southampton, and was more 
particularly confirmed in this opinicm from the 

* See Appendix. 
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i8Mi diatiiordi-east, (compass) was in fret north-east 
S«P^ true, and that there was now no magnetic error 
on that bearing. At nine A.M., therefore^ we 
were constrained to heave to^ absohitely from 
not knowing how to steer, and in the fore- 
noon the opportune appearance of the snn 
enabled me to discover new errors. From 
this circnmstance, I began to entertain hopes 
that the compasses were gradoally recover- 
ing themselves, bnt as the snn was very soon 
hidden again, we ran forward in donbt, as, 
shonld the compasses so far regain their pola- 
rity as only to reqnire correction for the regu- 
lar variations, without our being aware of it at 
the moment, we should carry the ship direcdy 
for the shoak, while imagining that we were 
running some points clear of them. This oc- 
casioned me considerable anxiety, whid> wodtd 
have been not a little increased by the time we 
were losing, and the water we were expending, 
had not Mr. Leyson (Assistant>-8ui^on,) widi 
his usual zeal and quickness, contrived an in- 
genious and simple method of distilling water 
from the coppers, which ensured us, while the 
weather was moderate, a quart a man per diem. 
I was of course aware that we had a full navi- 
gable fortnight before us, yet could not but feel 
anxious about replenishing water, as, in our 
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ite vfiybotaBwekadi 
tociglity fnluBfi, k wu pralwl% «tffl« 

TW«M»w »1m diicidyt0wwd 
dac <iar people c^iiaiaed a ^puBiti^4of 1 
addidiMi to dieir dbnfy qsait. 

1 WM BOW flnckcoMeraedto4ihBen«, tbat in 
;ile, Ik Mf9 dtt^ becuae 
lakf^ and Aat iht shocks she had le- 
eofcdindie "" Baj of God's Herey/* with the 
severe sinins e^perieoced while at aiu^r aa 
the Ifldi and l^tli, had looseoad ber iij^r- 
works Ycrjr coosidemblj. The bear? seas 
which we shipped cootiiiiiall? all this dajf and 
iiigfaty kept our tower-deck and cabins constantly 
flooded, for the opening of the seams allowed 
of the water fituliug ita way to the cork-lioingj 
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WMk . over eadi bow and quarter^ wtthoiit the power 
Sepi. of ayoiding them ; so that our decks were 
completely flooded. 

The momiiig of the 21st was not more 
fiivonrable than the past night had been, but 
we were so fortunate as to obtain observations. 
The wind moderated from n.n.£. towards night, 
and we set close-reefed topsails and courses. 
Daring the night the sky cleared, and observe 
ations were obtained for magnetic errors. The 
wind became variable. 

On the morning of the 22d I was much con- 
cerned at having some rheumatic cases report* 
ed to me, and at learning that the officer's 
cabins absolutely leaked in streams. That of 
the First Lieutenant was quite flooded, and he 
removed into mine until we should have better 
weather. Running e.s.£. until noon, I then 
shaped a course for the strait between Mansd 
Island and Southampton, N.E.b.E., the com- 
passes now shewing that course to require no 
omrection. The wind continued fresh from 
the south-west all night, the ship averaging 
five knots, and at two A.M. on the 23d we ob^ 
tained soundings in ninety fathoms ; at three 
in seventy-five, and at four in forty-nine, which 
must have been on the tail of that extensive 
stH>al running out from ** Carey's Swan's^ 




anfl 
we tovad it, by 
tt Mt of dglit* wludi had at first been rejected 
Mi iakm too near noon, to be Cape Wolsten- 
holttl' In tM hour or two some remarkable 
pttintt which had been set when we first passed 
the Ca{)e, were clearly si-cu, and our situation 
WiMt ACt^tiratcly aacertaiiifd. sUcwing, tltat in 
AtldHitm tt» our ewellent run (liaviug arerage<l 
^W ItHOtK IW twt«ty4bvir lu>ui^. unto at wbicli 
»K^ <t«|»W ImmI Wfcwr Ikloiv «mTed on this 
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1884. boats for a supply. They, however, found uUthe 
Sept pools frozen, bnt returned with sufficient blocks 
of ice to thaw into three tons of water, which 
was still too small a quantity for oar homeward 
passage, bnt which circumstances prevented 
our increasing. While lying ' oflF the stream, 
thirteen kayaks most unexpectedly came off to 
us, for it had always been understood that these 
islands were uninhabited, and from' their high 
precipitous appearance, I should not have &n- 
cied them suited to the Esquimaux, who gene- 
rally establish themselves on low ground^ and 
near shoal water. 

I could not but compare the boisteious, 
noisy, fat fellows who were alongside, in ex- 
cellent canoes, with well-furnished iron^headed 
weapons, and handsome clothing, wi£h the poor 
people we had seen at Southampton Island ; 
the latter with their spear-heads, arrows, and 
even knives of chipped flint, without canoes, 
wood, or iron, and with their tents and clothes 
full of hol^s ; yet of mild manners, quiet in 
speech, and as grateful for kindness, as they 
were anxiotis to return it : while those now 
alongside, had perhaps scarcely a virtue Idi, 
owing to the roguery they had learnt from their 
annual visits to the Hudson's Bay ships. An 
air of saucy independence, a most clamorous 
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demand for presents, and several attempts at isil 
theft, some of which were snocessful, were their Sept 
leading characteristics. Yet I saw not why I 
should constitnte myself the censor of these 
poor savages, and oar barter was accordingly 
conducted in snch a manner, as to enrich them 
very considerably: 

Nothing new was seen at this visit, if I ex* 
cept a most ingenious piece of carving from 
the grinder of a walms; this was a very 
spirited little figure of a dog lying down and 
gnawing a bone; and although not much 
above an inch in length, the animal*s general 
expression was admirable. I should, however, 
mention that we also procured a few little 
ivory bears of the same description, and far 
better executed than any we had purchased 
before. One man brought off two fresh sal- 
mon trout ; but no other provisions were seen. 

At eleven A.M. we suddenly observed a 
very agitated ripple of tide setting towards us, 
and although the wind was light, and the sea 
as smooth as a mirror, it ran in such rapid 
eddies, as to throw up little white-topped 
waves. It separated the stream of ice which 
lay across the mouth of the channel between 
the islands, in an incredibly short space of 
time; but a light breeze enabled us to run 
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altitudes^ 
w of tdie pnseise 
¥eiy satis* 
it iaconecdy maiked 
iatkckixts. 

Mr. BeB, MMSer of the Gandeo, Hndsons 

Bay akq^ ks4 iidbtiaed Hie at ifae Admiralty^ 

dMUke Notli^iani Iskad of Captain Parry 

iaoatvectly bad down, and that tliis island 

actwdly to tke soM Ji w ai d of SaKsbary, 

wUdi I now fonnd to be exaodyas he had 

said ; bnt I bare no donbt that the snudl poitioo 

of fauad whidi we mistook for Nottingham 

in the last TOyage, is in fiM one of Baffin's 

"" Mitt Uands* the position of whieh has 

hitherto been so imperfecdy known^ and it 

will therefore only now be rcijui^ue tu cuauge 

its name. Oar cross bearings gave the sonath** 

cm cxMst of Salisbury, so as to corrcspood 

most exactly with the northern part as laid 

down by Captain Ptttry, and the form and §ii» 

of this isknd is therefore determioed with the 
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gretlett oertaintj. We abo U tkb 
pletedthebMriiigsfinoai Ci^ W^ 
and the ftrttl belweoi k nd Ike 
abovt thurty-fire aules m hifaiih 

The nadret left nt at moam wfafle 
occupied in dealing the boats of ioe I 
tion they did not qnite 
hurly after one of onr men had 
fonned them^ in their own language, that we 
mtended eating it. Variahle asd light mm 
prevented my making to good an ofing horn 
the islands as I ooold hare wished, 
as the sky was very threatening, aad a 
pitons coast, widi sndi a current as we had 
seen in the morning, were by no 
able neighbours. During the night, 
▼ery dark and haay, the light air whkh blew 
took no effect on our lauli, owing to a heavy 
short swdl, which foddettJy arose wicbont any 
^yparent cause, mu\ in wtiirb the • 
ingto custom, pitched bfiwA tmder, 
steerage way. Tliiii was mocrb incieaaed I9 
hearing, near midiiight, the approach of Ae 
foaming tide we bad seen at the Mie hour in 
the fcNPenoon ; and it now b i ' o u g h l a most a^ 
tated suif with it, in wliieh we cootmuid m I0 
whirled about for abn^e hmr hours, the mb 
sounding all romul us ai if ft beat Nrm4»* 
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i«M. long line of rocks. This, as we were quite 
Bept ignorant as to where the wild eddy was carry- 
ing us, gave me great anxiety, although we 
had no hottoni with one hundred and fifty fa- 
thoms^ until day-light of the 26th, by which 
time the sea had become smooth, and hot an 
eddy was to be seen. We now, by a distant 
bearing of Cape Wolstenholm, ascertained 
that we had been swept considerably to the 
s6uth*eastward of Salisbury Island, although 
it was hidden from us by a fog. The eddy 
must therefore have conie from the north-west- 
ward, between the islands, and have carried us 
until it joined that which branched round the 
east end of Salisbury ; and it must have been 
the jidiction of these two impetuous currents 
which' caused the noise and turbulent^ sea I 
have spoken of. 

The forenoon of the 26th was fo^y, but 
when the sky cleared, we obtained observa- 
tions for the magnetic errors of the compasses. 
In the. evening a light breeze, from the south- 
ward, enabled us to steer a course for Charles 
Island ; but a short sea in which we were quite 
helpless, allowed of our making but little pro- 
gress in the night. ' 

The morning of the 27th was fine, dry, and 
clear, with the wind from the southward. No 
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land was visible, and the whole of the horizon 1S94 
was fantastically fringed by low fog-banks. Sepk 
Three small bergs were seen on this day, and 
on one was a large flock of kittiwake gnlls, 
several of which were shot by the officers* 
We had now ascertained by repeated and satis- 
factory obsei^ations of the snn and pole star, 
that all easterly errors of the compass had 
ceased, and that whatever corrections were re- 
quisite (and they were still very irregular) were 
westerly*. 

The night was fine, and the wind still light. 
By a bearing of the pole star, the ship's head 
being west, the magnetic error was nine points 
westerly. The morning of the 28th was ex- 
tremely foggy, with calm and occasional flaws 
of southerly wind, until the evening, when a 
light breeze arose from north-west -f-. Before 
the breeze reached us, a noise as of a beach 

* See Appendix, 
t It is worthy of remark that we had never before 
known the southerly winds in this country to continue 
above two or three days, and when the breeze was strong 
from that quarter, rarely above twelve hours ; yet this 
last southerly wind commenced on the S2nd, blew very 
hard, and raised a heavy sea for three days, and then fell ; 
but without changing its direction, continued light up to 
this day, the eighth from which it first rose. 
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WK 9af WIS hesrd, and die fb^ being very heavy^ 
Sipt die bcMtswere lowered to tow our head off the 
snppoeed shore, hot the sky was suddenly 
deared by die breeze, and no bmd was seen in 
any direction. A narrow and agitated eddy 
was now observed to whirl qniddy past die 
ship, and we dien found diat the noise had 
proceeded firom its motion. Whence this 
conld haTC come, so as to retain snch velo* 
dty at so great a distance from the land, I 
cannot conceive. The breeze increased slowly 
from the nordi-eastward, bnt as we were un- 
certain where we had drifted in the recent 
calm, I lay to for the night, and at daylight on 
die 29di made sail east to discover die land. 
At noon we obtained observations, and in the 
evening made the coast, which we neared suf- 
ficiently before dark, to discern to be die NorA 
Bluff, from whence at eight P.M. we took a 
departure, and steered south-east. Along the 
shore a great niiniber of very large bergs were 
observed, apparently aground, as if driven to 
the northern laud by the receut saatherly 
winds. 

We sailed past several daring the iliigliti 
which was e^cceedingly bright and fine, fh« 
stars shining with nn common brillmucTt and 
the Aurora being unusually spletidid, 
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I8di. fine^and we ran into the Atlantic with a fair 
Ckstober. and moderate breeze. Never have I witnesaed 
a happier set of cotintenances than were on 
onr deck this night. To have regained once 
more an ppen ocean, in a ship in which we 
had so often been in danger, was of itself suf- 
ficient to rejoice at ; but when we jeflepted, 
that in two particular, instances we had been 
left without the slightest probability of again 
seeing our country ; that, when all hope had 
left us, we had been mercifdlly preserved, and 
that now, without the power of beating oflF a 
lee-shore, or an anchor to save us, we had run 
through nine hundred miles of a dangerous 
navigation, and arrived in safety at the ocean, 
I may say that our sensations were indescrib- 
able. ; For the first time since the 28th of 
August, a period of five weeks, I enjoyed a 
night of uninterrupted repose. 

The 3d was a lovely day, and we most for- 
tunately met with a piece of ice, from which, 
in a few hours, a supply of blocks, sufiScient to 
fill all our tanks, was obtained. Had it not been 
for this, we should inevitably have been very 
seriously distressed on our homeward passage. 
The weather during the night was remarkably 
mild a^nd fine, and the sea perfectly quiet, so 
that (perhaps from comparison in a great mear 
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1M4. that she was very much in want of bread. I 
October, promised to lend some, bat the sea and wind 
precluded all possibility of her lowering a 
boat, and she remained with ns all night in 
hopes that the morning of the 13th would 
prove more favourable. There was, however, 
no improvement in the weather, and she 
veered a cask astern by a whale line, which we 
succeeded in picking up. We filled this and 
two of our own with bread, and in one of 
them our letters for England were stowed. 
The Phoenix then hauled them on board, and 
parted from us on the opposite tack. Soon 
after dark, a large brig passed close under our 
stem, but the heavy gale prevented our mu- 
tual hails being heard. 

There was not the slightest diminution in 
the force or duration of the wind until the 
16th, when having continued twelve days 
since its commencement from the southward, 
it slowly moderated, and nothing could be 
more welcome to us, for our hatches had been 
battened down for twelve days, and yet the 
lower deck was entirely flooded during the 
whole time by the constant leakage from 
above. This was not all, for we had se- 
veral things washed away from the chains, 
one boat stove, and the fore-topmast shewed 
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itself badly sprung. With these tioubles, the law. 
worst of all was the apprehension we enter- October, 
tained on two separate days, for the safety of 
the ship, as she took repeated and heavy seas 
as often over the tafirel as the bow. Our 
people felt severely their close confinement 
below, owing to the unwholesome air which 
they were obliged to breathe, and our sick list 
in consequence contained daily from four to six 
names. 

The wind continued variable all the 17th, 
with a great swell from the southward. 
On the 18th, at night, it freshened from north- 
east, and we had a good run. 

On the morning of the 19th a strange ship, 
which we had seen on the preceding evening, 
joined us, and the master, Mr. Valentine, 
came on board : she was the Achilles, of Dun- 
dee, and had but two fish. 

Mr. Valentine informed me that he had 
been exposed, for nearly a month past, to a 
continuance of the worst weather he had seen 
in thirty-four years* experience, in these seas, 
and that the past season had been the most 
severe he had ever known. Many ships had 
not killed a single fish, and the Phoenix, which 
had only fifteen, was about the ftillest of any. 
yhe ice had been shifted from its usual position 
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1M4. by a contlntiance of north-east and easterly 
October, winds, and was all on the "West land.'* 
This fully accounts for our having met with 
such great and unexpected impediments in 
Hudson's Strait, into which it must have 
poured as into a tunnel. He informed me 
alsoj that Captain Parry had been seen some 
time in August, in about 73°, close beset, but 
could give me no other information about 
him, except that he had heard all were well. 
From Mr. Valentine I learnt that the ship 
Dundee was in the greatest distress for pro- 
visions, from having, like the many other un- 
successful ships, remained out long beyond 
her time ; I, therefore, kept a good look out, 
in order to relieve her in case we met. By 
the Achilles I sent duplicate despatches. The 
Henrietta, of Leith, passed, and " broomed'* 
two fish only. 

On the 21st we were surprised by seeing a 
small ice-berg so far out of the usual track at 
this late season. A ship being discovered to 
leeward, I made signals to her at night, hoping 
she might be the Dundee. She joined on the 
morning of the 22d, and proved to be the 
North Pole, of Leith, with only seven ]6sh. 
The mate came on board, and gave sis sad an 
account of the past season as that whjch I 
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ISM. cleared, but a very high sea contintied romaing. 

NQTemb* A stranger was seen in the north-east, but too 

distant for us to ascertain what she was. 

The wind rose from the north-west on the 
26th^ and we made great progress^ for it con- 
tinued until the 28th, when^ after a short in* 
terval of calm^ it shifted freshly to the south- 
west, ftom whence it continued unchanged. 

On the 30th, with our wind as fair as we 
could wishi our damaged fore- topmast went 
in two places. We soon cleared the wredk^ 
and had every sail set again. The south-west 
breeze continued until the 2d of November, 
when it changed to north-west, which was 
equally favourable. A strange brig, under 
English colours, passed us. 

On the 4th the wind again veered round to 
the south-west, and continued so all the 5th 
and 6th, when it came rather more to the 
westward. It continued from the west-south* 
west all the 7th, on the afternoon of which 
day we struck soundings in seventy fathoms, 
fine sand. The wind shifted feebly round to 
north-west, and on the 8th, at three P.M., 
we made the Land's End, n.je. At five 
P.M. the Lizard lights were seen, north, 
twenty miles. The favourable breeze conti- 
nuing, we had an excellent run all night. 
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And here let me, in justice to their regpec* liM 
tive makers*, give my testimony in favomr of iK^nub. 
our chronometers^ which made the land to a 
milei after having undergone many most se* 
vere shocks^ and much exposure^ for above 
five months. When we struck so heavily on 
the Ist of September, they were badly shaken, 
and in any rough weather their cots would 
frequently strike the beams. They had been 
carried in the pockety and put in the boats in 
the hurry of preparing to quit the ship on the 
above day, and yet continued their rates with 
so small a variation that it does not deserve 
mention. 

On the 9th, with a strong west-south*west 
wind, we ran past the Start and Berry Head> 
and passing the Portland hghts at m'ghl^ hove 
to off St. Alban's Head until morning of the 
10th; when, making sail^ we procured a 
pilots and^ at ten, passed the Needles. In 
our distressed state, without anchors, I deter- 
mined on running into Portsmouth Harbour, 
as the tide would serve until two P.M., and 
the wind was so fresh, that had we lost the 
flood, we could not have remained under sail 
all night in safety at Spithead. Accordingly, 

* Messrs. Parkinson and Frodsham, Barwise, and 
Morris. 
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'??^ after haying shewn our nmnber^ and signa- 
Norenk jj^ed that we had lost all our anchors and 
cables, we ran into the harbonr in a heavy 
sqnall^ and were soon secnred to a three- 
decker's moorings. Onr people were, many 
of them, mnch exhausted by their constant 
exposure to the wash of the sea^ and three 
were immediately sent to the hospital. They 
soon^ however, recovered, and the Griper was 
paid off on the 13th of December. 

Thus ends the journal of our nnsnccesa- 
ftd expedition. Before I take leave of my 
readers, I hope I may be allowed to make a 
few observations respecting my shipmates, 
seamen as well as officers ; whose conduct on 
all occasions was such as to entitle them to 
the warmest praise I can bestow. I may 
with truth assert, that there never was a hap- 
pier little community than that assembled on 
board the Griper. Each succeeding day, and 
each escape from difficulties seemed to bind 
us more strongly together ; and I am proud 
to say, that during the whole of our voyage, 
neither punishment, complaint, nor even a dis- 
pute of any kind, occurred amongst us. 
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Such an example occurs in the journal on the S4th of 
August, in lat. 63° 26' 61" N., long. 80° 61' 25" W., when 
the variation was found to he 37° 30' W., and dip 86° 32'. 

The relation ahoye alluded to hetween the dip, variation, 
and magnetic latitude, as first deduced from ohserva- 
tion hy Biot, and afterwards hy deductions from the laws 
of iron hodies hy Mr. Barlow, is this, that in every part of 
the world the tangent of the dip of the needle is equal to 
douhle the tangent of the magnetic latitude of the place of 
ohservation. That is, if we conceive meridians to proceed 
from one magnetic pole of the earth to the other, and an 
equator to he descrihed hisecting all those meridians, from 
which the magnetic latitudes ai'e reckoned ; then the tan* 
gent of the dip is equal to douhle the tangent of the arc 
comprised hetween the magnetic equator and the place of 
ohservation ; consequently, when the dip is given, the mag- 
netic latitude and co- latitude hecome known, which latter 
is the distance of the place of ohservation from the mag- 
netic pole. Having thus the distance of the pole, and the 
variation of the needle showing the direction, as referred 
to the terrestrial meridian of the place of ohservation, th& 
exact situation of the pole itself becomes a matter of easy 
computation. ~ Thus in Fig. 1, if PF represent the terres-* 
trial poles, and 9r, sr' the magnetic poles, £Q the terrestrial 
equator, and MQ the magnetic equator : then eZ will be the 
terrestrial latitude, and mZ the magnetic latitude of the place 
Z; and consequently vZ its magnetic co-latitude, which 
hecomes known hy means of the law above-mentioned. 
Again, vP will he the terrestrial co-latitude of the place of 
the magnetic pole, and the angle «-PZ will he the difference 
of longitude hetween the two meridians EP, eP, or the 
difference of longitude between the magnetic pole and the 
place of observation. 
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loi^tiidt of the pde, a vesiiit which sMns toobluii •qnally, 
iriielher the Tttriafcioii is east or west, and which w^, th*fB 
is little doQhl, ultimately ibniish one of the bert tests we 
etm have for conizniing the true thecvy of terrestrial mag- 
netic aetioki, if we should eiver arriTe at it, of which iea« 
sellable hopes may he entartaiued, seeing the gpreat ad* 
yances that haye been made, within a few years, tcH 
wards redneing magnetic phenomena to l3ie daminion of 
analysis, and towards which the obseryatioas made in our 
leyeral northern yoyages haye mainly oontribated. 

In Q9d»r to show the d^ree of appnudmatioa Punished 
by the different obseryatkms alluded to above, we have 
given the following table of the several computed results. 
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which r^presenU the needle at Seahorse Point, the horii^ 
u»ital (i i recti v<} inteDs-ity will he to the direct mteosity as 
Ki»" to Pit"» or as co^sine S6^ 32* to radius* If, ther^for^^ 
the direct intensity were the sames in both caaesj the hori- 
lutital bitensuies would l>e to each other as co-sine of 70^ 
to the eo-aine of SO^ 3t\ The iuten^^iries, lioweTer» are not 
qititir the sanic, but Viiry inversely, as ^(4— a sin, '^), and 
which heing properly intmduced, gives the la\r above* 
Blaleil; uamely, that the horuEotital ijiteiisity in the two 

to A, ft reidoced force, which is amply suSicient to account for 
tht goiienl «li^[|rishuess of th^ needles as recorded in the 

But it itppears that the needles were more inactive in ono 
ffOsttion of the vcsife] than in another ; let us then escamine 
^'^ether ihk is a re.^U which is consistent with our general 
thwjn^^ 

On this point h tmssi. he rememhev^^ that the npper parte 
«C all iron bodies^ in places of §Tc*t dip, yasse^ the same 
^fCltt tfi mngnexism. &s the pole of the eaitk,tgiiimrd£ whicJi 
^im 4%» ift m^^^ The needle on chipboard, iktmfcai, b under 
^ e^mpo^infl influence of the eAith and of ^iion of the 
^ip^eU and the oompass ^eiiig £Ajth<^ aft tkan the gr^at 
hoify of the iron, and above it^ will lAVt m m rth end 
ilmwn iovmi^s tlie \^essel's head. Wlien, dieneifere, ikm 
h<»iid is to the sotttJi^'ard, the ma^etmn of tbe »hw> wili 
t)i« north end to the 94:H>thwapd^ irhiie th£ nmgas^maiM Uno 
enrth willtlTitw it lo the noitli ; so thei in ^bm §9Amm^ 
the 7'hip, the two fofcfts efHmteTiM^tii^ ea<ft 0Am 
pfpm tW effect M i-ither, at \emi whe]) liief n» 
mifi fn all emm tl*e difwctive power ctf the imp9 
pmly thut fhie to ihr vli0erenoe of tW t^n itirm^ kl 
hen iivftrl^r the la^niile |o«neT of <ft «i 
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at Seft-hdTM Point, was only a veiy littte lafti dum that of 
the earth ; and consequently when these forces were op|io > ed 
to each other, as was the case with the ship's head sonth, 
the ramaining intensity upon the needle, m., .19, was hy no 
means sufficient to give it any direction, and hence its power* 
loss state with the riiip's head towards this quarter. But 
with the ship's head to the north, the magnetism of the 
eaftii and that of the vessel conspired together, and the 
needk was rendered active hy their joint influence, although 
this activity was obviously useless lor the purpose ci navi* 
gation. 

These deductions will perhaps be rendered nxH'e intelli* 
gible to some readers by means of the diagram (Fig. S.) 
which represents the vessel swung round to the four prin« 
c^Md quarters, North, South, Bast» and West, the letter n 
ia tile vessel indicating the point in tiie same which attracts 
the north end of the needle. Now, wilih the vessel's head 
east, at Green Hithe, the needle was drawn by the earth to* 
wards N, and by the ship towards n' ; and the angle vrhkh 
the needle assumed having been 8^ from o n\ shows that the 
power emanating from N' was to that proceeding frcmi t^ as 
a6 to k, or as sin. 88° to sin. 8^ <w, as we have seen, as 7 to 
1. But in Hudson's Bay the ratio of these two forces was, in 
ccmsequence of the increase of tiie one and the decrease of 
tbB other, reduced to that of 1*19 to 1 : that is, nearly to 
equality, and consequently now, with the ship's head to the 
true nu^netic east or west, the needle ought to have stood 
nearly north-east and north-west; but in comii^ round to 
tlte southward, the action of the ship counteracting more and 
more the action of the earth, as it became more directly 
opposed to it, the needle would become more and more in- 
active, and incapable of taking up any decided line of direc- 
tion. With the head towards the north the ship and earth 
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three points westerly at Sea-horse Point, all westerly devia- 
tions would appear to be three points more than they actu- 
ally were^ and all easterly deviations three points less ; but 
when in the more northern parts of the voyage, as the needle's 
direction then nearly agreed with the true meridian, the 
errors on both sides would be nearly equal to each other, 
and consequently the easterly errors would appear to in- 
crease, and the westerly to diminish, as was found to be the 
case. 

Having thus taken a general view of the phenomena, 
which we ought djniori to have expected the needle to pre- 
sent, let us take the several remarks as noted in the Journal, 
and see how far they may be individually explained upon 
the principle above established. 

(a) (b) (c) These /emarks have been sufficiently illus- 
trated, by showing the great reduction of the directive in- 
tensity. 

(cQ This remark was made by Captain Franklin, but it is 
obviously the necessary consequence of a change of position 
in an east and west line so near to the magnetic pole. 

(e) It has been already shewn that, with the ship's head 
to the southward, the magnetism of the earth and ship were 
opposed to each other, and having been also nearly equal, 
the compass would necessarily be inactive. With the ship's 
head north, the needle was under the compound influence of 
the ship and earth, and was therefore more active, although 
not more useful. Gilbert's compass having been freed from 
the magnetic action of the vessel, and that of the earth 
having been insufficient to give it direction, it would neces- 
sarily stand in any position. 

(f) This sudden change in the larboard compass was most 
likely the effect of accident ; with so little directive force, 
the needle is of course easily displaced. The error with the 
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ship's head to the west is consistent with the preceding iN 
lustration, except ^that it appears to be rather too strong. 
The inactivity of the compasses with the head to the south 
has been expkined above. The tendency of the north end 
of the needle to follow the ship's head in consequence of its 
great attraction, sufficiently explains the cause of the errors 
noted in the latter part of this remark. 

(jj) Here the compasses remained stationary till, by the 
head of the vessel opening more to the eastward, they 
yielded sud4enly to the power of its attraction. 

(A) The remark here, of the error increasing to the east 
or west, as the vessel's head was towards either of these 
quarters, is quite consistent with the preceding illustrations, 
which show that the north end of the needle had constantly 
a tendency to follow the head, although the magnetism of 
the earth had, of course, its e£fect in keeping the north point 
of the card between the ship*s head and the north. The 
inactivity in the other semicircle has been already explained. 

(i) This remark requires no particular explanation, being 
similar to all the preceding. 

(A) It has been rendered probable by our preceding expla* 
nations, that the dip of the needle at this time was nearly 
88^, and consequently the magnetism of the earth reduced 
from what it was at Sea-horse Point, in the ratio of cos< 
86} : COS. 87|^, or cos. 88° ; that is, in the ratio of 2 to 3. 
At this time, therefore, the magnetic power of the ship pro- 
bably exceeded that of the earth, and hence the changes re- 
marked in the deviation of the needle. Moreover the natural 
westerly errors, arising from the actual variations, had now 
nearly diminished to nothing, which would cause an appa- 
rent increase in the easterly errors. 

(/) There can be no doubt of these phenomena being due 
to the electro-magnetic effect of the Aurora Borealis. In 
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Ilie Phii. nmm. fiv ISM it it shoilm tiiat, by teinoiiif tiit 
diractiTv poii«r of tlM needle by neaosof artilieialaiigiiatt, 
«h9ibu]jTan«fcioaiiiiy beiiMNMedfromabimt lUTtolaire* 
nl dflgraet, and tin effod wliidi w«a ia Hut caae ooiy pr»« 
dnoei artifically, it* with laeli oontidamble HfBf prDdnead 
oaftiifmUjr, as hat lietn alrtady aoAeiaiitiy eitplaiiiad. Il 
will of oonne be teen that, notwilbttanding the iiieapabililf 
of tibe needle to take up a detenniaed direelioii, ilt «Mal 
magnetie ttrengtk wat not diminitbed, and it wat oonte* 
quenftly liable to be diaturbod horn any extenial eante ael« 
ingupoti it. Hie leeent tcienee of electro-magnetitm prores 
tiM grtat dittarbing power of electrie eaFreBto $ and Mr. 
DaMoOi many yean baek, obterred the inflaence of te 
Aafora upon a magnetie needk, even in these latitodet, 
wbeie itt difeetiTe power is oonsiderable. It is thoefiire 
by no means astonishii^ that, in latitudes where the Avrorai 
are stronger, and the direotiye power of the needle so ameh 
letSy than in England, the disturbance of the needle from 
this cante thonld be to perceptible. The remark, that these 
phenomena and motions in the needle were not obsenred till 
a eertain hour ia the evening, althoagh the tun had been 
tet some hours, may be ultunately of importance in tracing 
ent the connexion of these phenomena with each other, bat 
at present it appears to be inexplicable. 

The change of latitude, nearly fl^, is amply sufident to 
aeoonnt for the diminished error here notloed. 

(hi) It is obvious that, if the power of the vessel on the 
needle were equal to that of the earth, in the most northern 
part of the voyage, which has been shewn to be probable, 
an^ the variation having been nearly notbif^ at the same 
time, it would follow of course that, with the ship's 
head at east, the compass would show a.a., as here staii^ ; 
but this error would dianniiA on the return to the south* 
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Thi following list of pUnU is drawn up from the colkctioo 
of Captain Lyon. That it it not more munrroos will eadte 
no astonishment, when it b considered how scanty were the 
opportunities of going on shore afforded to the Expcditkio ; 
and that it includes but rery few species which had not 
rewarded the researches of the former Arctic royagers, 
will also be no matter of surprise, when it is known that 
** the plants were all gathered upon a few low isianda which 
were met with in, or near, the position assigned to Sooth- 
ampton Island ;" consequenily, in a country, the dirtct rici^ 
nity of which had been so successfully explored by the Es« 
peditioo liDmedJutely pnrfioQi, 
Hie le«?«s uf th& osk whkh Cspcaiii Imm 

iceberg near the eenire fif ff ailM^n'i Stj^ i 

edJy be roniider^ as ■ ^ny ffm^miukf^m fnU 
«4gle baf i«f the OMM Ifkwfit^tmf (r«wrt-i Mw^ 
Hiimi} iince th»y «y be «»pet«i Ui lh»w son* fljli 
•|«i the «n|b of these tasltta^^j^ T^^^ 
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northern parts of the old world, but not known to grow in 
the new continent, except perhaps on the west coast of 
North America. 

The arrangement here adopted is that of the Natural 
Orders, similar to what is followed by Mr. Brown in the 
Botanical Appendix to Captain Parry's first Voyage, and to 
mine in the Appendix to the second Voyage, (at present 
unpublished,) of the same eminent navigator. As these 
appendices contain a more full synonymy, and remarks upon 
the greater number of plants which exist in this collection, 
and as they will be in the hands of those who are at all 
interested in the subject of Arctic Botany, it is not thought 
necessary here to repeat those remarks, nor the greater por- 
tion of those synonyms. The references are confined to the 
first author who named the plant, to the botanical catalogue 
of Ross's Voyage, and the first of Captain Parry's by the 
learned Brown, to Dr. Richardson's list in Captain Fraak« 
lin's narratiye, to mine in Captain Parry's second Voyage ; 
and to one or more good figures, where such exist. 

Whilst I have been engaged in the examination of this 
little collection, my valued friend Dr. Richardson has been 
so kind as to send me the proof sheets of his botanical ap- 
pendix to the fourth and latest edition of Captain Franklin's 
narrative ; and as this is more complete than the former, I 
have chosen to refer to it in preference. 

DICOTYLEDONES. 

Papaveraoe^. ' 

Papaver, \ 

1. P. nudicaule. Linn. Sp. pi. p. 725. Fl. Dan. t. 41. 
Brown, in Rosis's Voy. ed. 2. v. 2. p. 193. Rich, in FrankL 
App. ed. 4. p. 21. Br. in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxv. 
Hooker in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 
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of Brown in Parry* s \st Voyage. Mr, Brown describes the 
scapes as an inch, or an inch and a half high ; here they 
attain four or five inches. Wahlenbeig's figure is rather 
smaller; but in other respects very characteristic. 

COCHLEARIA. 

4. C. feneslrata ? Brown in Ross's Voy. ed. 8. v. 8. p. 
193. Br, in Parry's Ist Voy. App. p. cclxvii. Hooker in 
Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

Of a Cochkaria there are two specimens, but haying only 
root«leayes. These however are exactly similar to what I 
have seen of C. fenestrata ; and as most, if not all, the Coch~ 
learia which I have received from the Arctic regions are 
referable to that species, so I think it not unlikely that this 
will have the same character when found in ^it. 

EUTREMA. 

5. E. Edwarddi. Br. in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxvii. 
t. A. (excellent.) Hooker in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

Arabis. 

6. A. aljdna, Linn. Sp. pi. p. 928. Fl. Dan. t. 62. Curtis 
in Bot. Mag. t. 226. Wahl. Fl. Lapp. p. 181. Pursh. Fl. 
N. Am. V. 2. p. 426. 

This species does not appear to have been found in any 
of the previous Arctic Voyages of Discovery. I have re- 
ceived it, however, from Greenland. It is an inhabitant of 
the northern parts of the continent of North America, in 
Labrador (Colmaster), Lapland and Greenland. The speci- 
men in the collection has its upper cauline leaves very broad 
and coarsely toothed. 

7. A. hispida. Br. in Hort. Kew. ed. 2. v. 4. p. 106. 
Rich, in Frankl. Joum. App. ed. 4. ined 26, Hooker in 
Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 
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SAXIFRAGEJE. 

SAXintAGA. 

13. S, oppositifolia. linn. Sp, PL p. 775. Sm. Engl. Bot. 
t. 19. Brown in Ross's Voy. ed. 2, v. 2, p. 192. Br. in 
Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxiii. Rich. in. Frankl, Joum. 
ed. 4. App. p. 13. Hooker in Parry's 2d. Voy. App.ined. 

The flowers of the individuals in this collection are of a 
very large size. 

14. S. Hirculus, Linn. Sp. PL p. 576, Sm. EngL Bot. 
t. 1009. Brown, in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxiii. Rich^ 
in Frankl. Joum. App. ed. 4. p. 13. Hooker in Parry's 2d 
Voy. App. ined. 

S. propinqua, Br. in Ross's Voy. ed. 2. v. 2. p. 576. 

15. S. iriciLspidata. " Rottb. in act. Hafn. v. 10. p. 446. 
t. 6. n. 21." Fl. Dan. t. 976. Brown, in Ross's Voy. ed. 2. 
V. 2. p. 192. Brown, in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxiv. 
Rich, in Frankl. Joum. ed. 4. App. p. 13. 

16. S. rivularis. Linn. Sp. PL p. 517. Sm. EngL Bott. 
2275. Hooker in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. — S. hyper- 
borea. Brown in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxiv. 

There exist only leaves cf this, intermixed with Bryum 
punciatum. These leaves have not the viscid hairs of 
Brown's and Richardson's S. petiolaru, 

17. S. nivalis. Linn. Sp. PL p. 573. FL Dan. t. 28. Sm. 
EngL Bot. t. 440. Brown, in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. 
cclxxiv. Hooker, in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

18. S. cemva. Linn. Sp. PL p. 557. FL Dan. t. 390. 
Sm. Ei^l. Bot. t. 664. Brown, in Ross's Voy. ed. 2. v. 2. p. 
192. Br. in Parry's 1st Voy. App. p. cclxxv. Rich, in 
FrankL Joum. ed. 4. App. p. 13. Hooker, in Parry's 2d 
Voy. App. ined. 

Chrtsosplbnium. 

19. C aliemifolium. Linn. Sp. PL p. 569. Fl. Dani t. 
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24. V. MyrtiUus. linn. Sp. PI. p. 498. FL Dan. i. 974. 
Sm. Engl. Bot. t. 456. 

Of this plant there is hat a. single leaf, which was found 
on an iceherg in the middle of Hudson's Strait, along with 
some foliage of a Quercus; nevertheless there can he. It hink, 
no douht of its belonging to our common Whortleberry. 
This specieis of Vacdnium has never been given as a certain 
inhabitant of North America. It was not found by Captain 
Franklin, nor by any of our Arctic voyagers, nor is it in- 
cluded in Pursh's or Nuttall's Floras of America; but Sir 
J. E. Smith, under the article of F. MyrtiUus, in Rees* Cy- 
clopaedia, observes, " Mr. Menzies brought from the west 
coast of America what we can scarcely consider more than 
a gigantic variety of this plant, seven or eight feet high, lar- 
ger in every part, with less distinctly serrated leaves." To 
such an individual, however, the leaf in question can hardly 
have belonged as it is unusually small. On the continent 
of Europe, the common Whortleberry extends throughout all 
Lapland, and it is common in Iceland. I have not seen'it 
in any collection of Greenland plants, although Egede states 
that it is found in that country. In Pennant's Arctic Zoology 
it is given as an inhabitant of Nootka Sound. 

Arbutits. 

25. A. alpina. Linn. Sp. PL p. 566. FL Dan. t. 75, Sm. 
Engl. Bot.- 1. 2039. Lightf. FL Scot. p. 215. t. 1 1. f. a. b. 
Rich, in Frankl. Joum. ed. 4. App. p. 88. Hooker, in Parry's 
2d Voy. App. ined. 

The berries of this plant in North America, Dr. Richard- 
son tells us, are very juicy and pleasant. They are hoarded 
up by the difiPerent kinds of marmot, and form the autum- 
nal food of the Anas hyperborea. 

Empetrum. 

26. E. nigrum. Linn. Sp. PL p. 1450. Sm. EngL Bot. t. 
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194 APPENDIX. 

The extremity of a branoh, with four small leaves of a 
Quercuiy were disooyered along with the leaf of Vaccinium 
MyrUUus^ on an ice island^ in the centre of Hudson's Strait. 
These leaves have the most entire resemblance to those of 
our Quercus Robur and sesdUflora^ but being without either 
flower or acorns, it would be impossible to say to which of 
these two species it had belonged. To one of them, how- 
ever, I think it may, ynXh tolerable certainty, be said that 
they do belong. I have in vain endeavoured to discover 
any resemblance between them and the foliage of any Ame- 
rican oak in my collection ; nor are either of the common 
European oaks mentioned as natives of the American Con- 
tinent. In a pamphlet that Mr. Winch has published upon 
the geographical distribution of plants, it is stated that the 
river Dal, in Sweden, in latitude 60"* 30" North, and Christi- 
ana, in Norway, in lat. 59° 56", are the northern limits of 
the growth of oak in Europe. The same author observes, 
that the oaks which he noticed on the banks of the Gotha, 
in lat. 58^, were of a very diminutive size. The oak is ex- 
cluded from the Flora Lapponica^ nor does it grow in Ice- 
land* On the eastern limits of Siberia, however, it is found ; 
but I shall give what is stated on this subject in the Flora 
Sibirica of Grmelin (v. 1. p. 150,) in that author's own words. 
" Audivi nasci in orientali Arguni fluvii ripa, viginti circiter 
leucas ^ fluvio, in Sinicis finibus, quo ire non licuit. Dicunt 
etiam ad Anurem fluvium copiose nasci. Aliis locis in Sibiria 
hsec arbor non occurrit, etsi in Casanensi regno frequenr 
tissima, quin etiam in tota fere Russia non raro inventu 
est." 
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liis rotundato-ovatiB acuminatis concans, capsula brevi py- 
riformi" 

48. B. turbinahim. Sw. Muse. Suec. p. 49. Sm. Engl. 
Bot. t. 1572? Hooker and Tayl. Muse. Brit. p. 122. t. 29. 
Hooker, in Pany's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

This moss is destitute of fructification^ 

49. B.punctatum. Schreb. FL Lips. p. S5. Sm, Engl. 
Bot. t. IISS. Hooker and Tayl. Muse. Brit. p. 124. t. M, 
Hooker, in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

The specimens are not in fructification. 

HEPATICm 
Marchaktia. 

50. M. fdymorpka. Linn. Sp. PL p. 1603. Sm. Engl. Bot. 
t. 210. Hooker, in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

No fruit : the fronds are singularly broad. 

UCHENES. 

CORNICULARIA. 

51. Caculeata. var. ^. fnuricata. AchariusSyn. Lich. p. 

aoo. 

C. muricata. Ach. in Nov. act. Holm. v. 22. p. 544. t. 4. 
f. 5. Hooker, in Parry's 2d Voy. App. ined. 

Cetbarxa. 

52. C. nivalis, Ach. Syn. Lich. p. 228. Hooker, in Parry's 
2d Voy. App. ined. 

Lichen nivalis. Sm. Engl. Bot. t. 1994. 

FUNGI. 

Agaricus. 

53. A. ericetarum, Pers. Syn. Fung. p. 472. Fries. Syst- 
Mycol. V. 1. p. 165. Grey. Fl. Edin. p. 384. 

THE END. 
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